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JULY. 


“O Lappy, if he knew his happy state! 
The man, who free from business and debate, 
Receives his easy food from natuie’s hand, 
And just returns of cultivated land! 
No palace with a lofty gate he wants 
T’ admit the tide of early visitants. 

* * - * * . 

But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bless, 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 
Unvexed with quarrels, undisturbed with noise, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys; 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of meads, and streams, that through the valley glide, 
And shady groves that easy sleep invite, 
And after toilsome days, a suft repose at night.” 


Two thousand years ago it was said or sung 
by the poet, and forty years long this ‘‘old Far- 
mer’’ has been reiterating, month by month, the 
happiness (if he but knew it) of the ‘‘country 
king.”” ‘‘O fortunatos Agricolas, sua st bona 
norint,”’ 

Let us examine again the picture of his peace- 
ful realm; no quarrels to vex, ner noise to dis- 
turb; cool grots, living lakes, flowery meads, 
shady groves, home-bred plenty, a harmless life, 
toil by day and easy sleep by night. Does he 
consider all this, and feel and know that the 
lines have fallen to him in a pleasant place? 

‘It is one main point of happiness, that he 
that is happy doth know and judge himself to be so.”’ 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


WHEAT HARVEST. 

The great work of wheat harvest, by the time 
this reaches the wheat grower of this latitude, 
will be on hand. Everything will yield to its 
demands, and the farmer who has been so happy 
as to escape the perils of frost, fly, joint worm, 





army worm, pais rust, smut and Pa will 
hardly allow his labour to be lost for want of 
due ‘diligence in securing his crop. As to the 
point of time when the work is to begin, bear in 
mind our suggestions of last month—not too 
soon, but certainly not too late. The work of 
securing the crop in shocks or otherwise is often 
very ‘badly done, and requires to be carefully 
looked after. Do not allow the sheafs to be made 
so large that they cannot be firmly bound, and 
whether in shocks or dozens, be certain that they 
hold no water. Keep a close eye to them after 


harvest. 
TIMOTHY HAY. 


Read again the article on Timothy in our June 
number, and you cannot fail to get a useful in- 
sight'into the character of this valuable hay 
plant. See that the suggestions then made are 
carried out in your practice. It may be worth 
hundreds to you in a season. 


MILLET OR HUNGARIAN GRASS. 

If not yet sown, these may still be put in and 

secure a good crop. 
BUCKWHEAT. 

Sow Buckwheat any time up to the 20th of the 
month. Plough and harrow till the ground is 
got in thorough order. Sow a half bushel to 
three pecks of seeds to the acre. Though a fair 
crop may be made on land not fit for wheat, it is 
not worth while to sow it upon poor land with- 
out marure of some sort. 

CORN. 

But little can be said further on the cultivation 
of the corn crop. Beware of tearing up the roots 
in the hot, dry July weather. 

TOBACCO. 

This crop will demaand the closest attention. 
The work of ‘‘weeding,’’ as the first hoeing is 
termed, should be concluded at the earliest, time 
practicable: Great care must be taken, as if the 
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ground be dry and weather hot, you are likely 
to lose a large number of your plants. It is bet- 
ter, in such case, to postpone fhe work until it 
rains, or to avoid working close to the plant, 
pick the small grass from around it with the 


hand. 
WORMS 


Now is the time to protect yourself against the 
destructive attacks of worms. Last year very 
general attention was directed to the subject of 
poisoning the horn blower, which propagates the 
worm, under the influence of a statement from 
planters who had saved hundreds of dollars by 
attention to the matter. The crop, however, was 
singularly exempt from the worm, almost uni- 
versally, so far as we could Iearn. There is no 
reason, to anticipate such exemption again, and 
throughout the Tobacco country attention should 
he at once drawn to the subject of exterminating 
the destroyer. The remedy is this, as described 
and used by Mr. Wm. Shepherd, of Anne Arun- 
del county : 

“T bought several ounces of cobalt—the cost 
is about $1 for 20 ounces—and had it beat up to 
an impalpable powder. I put about two or three 
ounces into a half-pint flask, and added honey 
and water in about equal parts. I put three or 
four or six drops of the poison in the Jamestown 
blossoms where they grew, and collected others 
and placed them in the seed heads of the Tobacco, 
in different parts of the field. The ‘‘blowers’’ 
would partake of the poison in these flowers with 
great relish, and I found it to be most deadly in 
its effects ; some would be deprived of the power 
of flight almost in an instant; others would fly 
to the nearest tree, where they would be found 
dead the next day by scores; and the number 
found in the Tobacco and around the field was 
astonishing. After using the poison diligently 
for about a week, there was scarcely a ‘‘blower”’ 
to be seen on the place; and, as a consequence, 
very few worms on the Tobacco.’’ 


We would add that if the Jamestown weed is 
not on hand, the poison may be distributed about 
on plates or saucers. Also that the mixture is 
liable to become sour, in which case the ‘‘blower’’ 
will not eat it. 

Should there. nevertheless be the usual ‘‘glut’’ 
of worms in July, be careful to destroy them at 
once. A flock of turkeys, well kept to their 
work, will be very effective while the Tobacco is 
small, but cannot be relied on afterwards. 

PLAISTER. 

As soon as the weeding is done, drop a tea- 
spoonful of Plaister of Paris on each plaxt. If 
you have a parcel of dry ashes, mix it with the 
Plaister in equal parts and apply in same way. 

POTATOES. 

Give your Potatoes a sprinkling of plaister and 
ashes mixed, at the first working. Keep them 
well worked until they come into bloom. 





RUTA BAGA. 

Preparation should be made in due time for 
this valuable root crop. A good piece of sod 
land, if you have it at command, should be 
ploughed at once, and by repeated harrowing and 
rolling got into perfect condition. The ground 
should be in such order as to insure quick germi- 
nation and rapid growth of the young plant. 
This is one of the best means of protection against 
the fly. From the middle to the last of the 
month is the time for sowing seed. If sown 
when the ground is hot and dry, the seed will 
perish. Wait for, at least, a light rain. 

PREPARATION OF SEED AND MANURING. 

It is advised, as a protection against fly, to 
soak the seed some hours in fish oil. Then drain 
off the oil and dry with plaister or ashes mixed 
with one part of flour of sulphur to seven of the’ 
plaister or ashes. As soon as up, they are very 
liable to be destroyed by fly. Sprinkle the plants 
frequently with the plaister, ashes and sulphur, 
till they make the rough leaf. 

Manure at the rate of 400 Ibs. to the acre of 
Peruvian, or its equivalent of manipulated gu- 
ano, or some good super-phosphate, or other pre- 
paration you have confidence in. In England, 
the super-phosphate is the great turnip manure. 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


JULY. 


/ 
CABBAGES. 


Plant this month full crop of Cabbages for 
winter supply. It isa heavy feeder and should 
be planted on rich ground or well manured. Do 
not use manure from the hog pen. 

CELERY. 

Be sure to secure an ample supply of Celery 
for winter use. Mark out trenches twelve inches 
in width and three feet apart, and prepare them 
early, that they may get the benefit of any rains 
which occar. Dig out to the depth of a spade, 
laying the earth equally on each side. Putin 
three inches of rotten manure at the bottom of 
the trench, pare down the sides, and chop up 
well together within an inch or two of the bot- 
tom of the trench. Draw the plants carefully, 
and trim the tops to six inches and the roots 
to two inehes in length. When planted, water 
abundantly and shade with planks or brush until 
they be well rooted. 

BEETS AND CARROTS. 
Seeds of these may still be planted and make 


good roots. 
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MANGOES AND CUCUMBERS. 
Plant seeds of these for pickling. 
CAULIFLOWERS, 
For winter use, may be planted. 
SMALL SALADING. 
Sow seeds every ten days for a succession. 
RADISHES. 
Sow seeds the last of the month for fall supply. 
of POTATOES : 
May be planted as late as the 10th of the month. 
LETTUCE. 
Set out Lettuce plants to loaf in the fall. 
WHITE TURNIPS. 
Sow small bed of White Turnips for early use. 
TOMATOES AND EGG PLANTS. 
Additional plants of these may be set out for 


fall. 
SEED PLANTS. 


As your seeds ripen, gather the plants and 
spread to dry in a safe place. When sufficiently 
dried, they may be got out, put up and labelled. 

WATER. 
Have ample supply of water provided. 


ooo 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 





Continue to pick off all punctured fruit and to 
gather up such as may fall, that all may be de- 
stroyed with the insects they contain. 

Examine all the budded and grafted trees, and 
rub off any buds from the stocks that may have 
started. 

Phials of sweetened water should be hung 
about the trees of choice fruits before the fruit 
begins to ripen, to entrap wasps, ants, and other 
insects that injure the ripening fruit. 

Cut off all suckers that arise from the roots of 
choice trees. 

The budding and inoculating of some of the 
stone fruit, such an Cherries, Plums, &c., may 
be begun this month. The young fruit grower 
should get careful instruction in this important 
work from an experienced hand, and learn to 
perform the operation skilfully and intelligently. 

The Strawberry beds should be thoroughly 
cleaned out and worked, and only such runners 
allowed to grow as are required for new planta- 
tions. 


266 


VINEYARD. 


When the Grapes are well set, the growing 
vines should be kept constantly tied up in their 
proper places and not allowed to hang loosely 
about. Keep them entirely clear of weeds and 
grass. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


ANNUALS. 

Late sown Balsams, Cockscombs, Amaranthuses, 
China Asters, &c., may still be planted into the 
beds or borders. They must, however, be taken 
up with the utmost care and watered occasionally 
until they are rooted. 

PINKS. 

Carnations and pinks of all kinds should be 
propagated this month by layers or piping. 

' BIENNIAL AND OTHER FLOWERING PLANTS. 

All biennial and perennial flowering plants not 
heretofore planted, should be now set out in bor- 
ders six inches apart, and watered and shaded 
till they take root. Sweet Williams, Canterbury 
Bells, Wall Flowers, Gillifiowers and many other 
favourites should be secured. Let them remain 
in these beds until fall, when they are to be finally 
placed where they are to bloom. 

HEDGES. 

Hedges of every sort should be clipped this 

month in wet or cloudy weather. 
GRAVEL WALKS. 
Keep these in order by sweeping and rolling 


weekly. 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 


Tie up the stems of such flowering plants as 
need support to neat stakes, and cut off stems 
which are done flowering, except such as may be 
wanted for seed. Peg down Petunias and Ver- 
benas as they continue to grow, using care not 
to break them. Put stakes to Dahlias. Keep 
Chrysanthemums well watered. 


~~ 


THE GREEN HOUSE. 


Such plants as require larger pots should be 
shifted this month. When shifted, water and 
move to a shady place. Seedlings and Plants 
from Cuttings put down in spring, may now be 
put into pots. Gather Seeds of all sorts that are 
ripe. Thin out the fruit of Oranges and Lemons 
where there isa superabundance. -Azaleas should 
be somewhat protected from the sun, and kept 
sufficiently watered. Camellias may be repotted 
and should be frequently syringed. ats 

Satt ror SuHeep.—Experience proves that when 
horses or cattle are fed on dry corn, and hay, 
they will consume from two to three ounces of 
salt per day, if permitted free access to it; ‘and 
if fed on new hay or grass, the desire for salt is 
much increased, and the consumption amounts 
to from six, to seven ounces a day. Little things 
are what keep the ball rolling. Give the cattle 
salt. 
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[For the American Farmer.) 

Guano versus Coprolites. 

Laporatory or St. Jonn’s Cot.ece, 
Annapolis, 14th May, 1860. } 

Coprolites are fossil, or petrified excrements of 
turtles and other animals. 

Guano is the excrement of birds, &c. 

Coprolites differ in solubility from guano, al- 
though composed of the same elements in the 
same proportions—being more dense, or specifi- 
cally heavier, and having their particles so close- 
ly united to each other as to exclude solvents 
except from their outer surface. The finest pow- 
der that can be produced by mechanical tritura- 
tion or grinding will not bring coprolites to that 
atomic state of division which characterizes the 
phosphates in guano and bones that have not 
been petrified or converted into stone. 

There are four phosphatic compounds inspected 
and sold as guano in the Baltimore market. _ 1st. 
The guano now obtained from the Pacific coast, 
resembling the Mexican. 2d. Guano that has 
been concentrated by exposure to the weuther, 
still however retaining its porosity and solubility 
—such, for instance, as the Nevassa guano. 3d. 
Guano that has undergone certain changes which 
have, in a remarkable degree, improved its solu- 
bility and value by the interposition of sulphate 
of lime (gypsum) between its particles; the 
American guano represents this class. 4th. Co- 
prolites, or fossil phosphates, that are now sold 
under the name of guano, and used extensively 
for making manipulated guano, as a substitute 
for the genuine article above described. In Eng- 
land, coprolites are ground and mingled with oil 
of vitriol, in order to increase their solubility ; 
but even under these circumstances they are not 
as valuable as guano or bones similarly treated, 
for the reason above stated, viz: because each 
particle is compact and solid, while guano is full 
of pores, however small the particles. It must 
be manifest, then, that manipulated guano made 
with coprolites is not as valuable to the farmer 
as that made with guano. 

I wish to call the attention of the agricultural 
community to this fact, and caution them against 
purchasing coprolites, that are now ground and 
sold as guano or ‘‘manipulated guano.’’ Any 
novice or tyro in chemistry can make an esti- 
mate of the comparative solubility of the arti- 
cles referred to. For instance, take } oz. of the 
coarse Nevassa guano before it is ground, and 
compare it with the same weight of the fine pow- 
der that is sold as guano and vaunted as the best 
in the market; throw each sample on a small 
filter suspended in a wine-glass, that has been 
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about half filled with nitric acid, diluted with 
about nine parts of water. After two or three 
hours it will be found that the Nevassa guano is 
more soluble in the proportion of 5 to 21, viz: 
the Nevassa guano yields 21 parts of phosphate 
of lime to cold dilute acid, while the coprolites 
yield only 5 parts. A boiling temperature, or 
prolonged digestion or even infusion, gives a 
different result, and this is the reason why more 
than a dozen of the best chemists in the United 
States have endorsed the certificates obtained 
from Europe calling coprolites guano, and recom- 
mending these petrifactions as comparable with 
guano tn proportion to the phosphate of lime they 
contain. I made the same mistake once in com- 
paring the phosphorite mineral of New York 
with bones; or rather, I endorsed the opinions 
of some of these very gentlemen. : 
Why is it that the Maryland State Agricultu- 
ral Society does not employ its, own officer to 
estimate the relative value of the manures sold 
or offered for sale in Maryland? I mean the 
money value to the farmer, not the commercial 
value, which depends on the supply and demand, 
but the estimate of the actual value, and also the 
relative value of each. The above may be con- 
sidered an illustration of my mode of estimating 
the relative value of the pure phosphatic manures. 
It will be noticed that it is not the province of 
the State Inspector to recognize any such distine- 
tion; and it will be remembered that I was ac- 
tually employed in this manner before my ap- 
pointment as Chemist of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society, and during the infancy of 
the Society. In England, Scotland and even in 
Massachusetts, where this interest will not com- 
pare with a tithe of that in Maryland, the che- 
mist of the agricultural society is expected to 
report as above to the farmer or agricultural go- 
ciety. If I am allowed a page in one of the agri- 
cultural journals of Maryland, next month, I 
will sketch the outline of what I suppose the far- 
mers should have, instead of the garbled extracts 
of letters from chemists that are published. 
When Columbian guano was unsaleable, and 
the agency was declined by one of the best mer- 
chants in Baltimore because it would not sell at 
$17 per ton, when other chemists were hesitating, 
I pronounced it by far the richest and most valu- 
able source of phosphates thus far discovered. 
Now that it is exhausted, I make the same re- 
mark with regard to Nevassa guano, having ob- 
tained my samples direct from State Inspector, 
and under his official seal. I do not accuse any 
one of fraud ; but there are several valuadle ma- 
nures now sold in Baltimore at $40 per ton, that 
are not, on an average, worth more than half 
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the money, except acpording to the notion that a 
thing ‘‘is worth what it will bring.’? Farmers 
seem to forget*what ‘peor Richard’ said about 
‘paying too dear for the whistle.’’ A chemist 
may be perfectly satisfied that a manure is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and more universally suc< 
cessful than any other. Moreover, he may be 
sure that it will pay better at $20 per ton than 
any other on an average; but if a certificate of 
this kind create an enormous demand for the ar- 
ticle, the merchant must do one of three things, 
viz: double the price, dilute the supply, or limit 
his customers. Under these circumstances, our 
Baltimore merchants usually do as farmers do 
when their crops are large or of superior quality, 
while others fail, so as to create a demand for 
good seed or even bread. This is not considered 
fraud in either case, and it may be questioned 
whether the chemist has any right to limit the 
price of manure’ except in relation to the price 
of grain, and that would be impracticable. 


I have endeavored to give a popular explana- 
tion of the difference between coprolites and gu- 
ano; there are several other matters of practical 
importance to the farmer, that any one can un- 
derstand who comprehends the above. I have 
not attacked, nor will I attack any one, but 
merely express my own opinions; I do not seek 
controversy, nor will I engage in it, as the state- 
ments I have made do not rest on authority, but 
the proof of their accuracy is in the hands of 
every one who is willing to think for himself. 


“Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife!”’ 


DAVID STEWART, M. D., 
Chemist of Md. State Agr. Society. 


eee 
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To Protect a Shingle Roof from Fire. 


The editor of the Albany Knickerbocker says: 
‘‘A wash composed of lime, salt and fine sand, 
or wood ashes, put on the ordinary way of white- 
washing, renders the roof fifty fold more safe 
against taking fire from falling cinders or other- 
wise, in cases of fire in the vicinity. 1t pays the 
expense a hundred fold in its preserving influence 
against the effect of the weather. The older and 
more weather-beaten the shingles, the more bene- 
fit derived. Such shingles generally become more 
or less warped, rough, and cracked; the appli- 
cation of the wash, by wetting the upper surface, 
restores them at once to their original or first 
form, thereby closing the space. between the 
shingles, and the lime and sand, by filling up 
the cracks and pores in the shingle itself, pre- 
vents its warping for years if not forever.’’ 








Important to Farmers. 


LOOK AT ONCE TO YOUR OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES— 
THEY HAVE THEIR ENEMIES, AND THEY 
ARE ON THEM. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

I send you a short twig, cut from an osage 
orange hedge yesterday, which I got from the 
hands of William Griffith, of Kent county, Md., 
who you may recollect made a communication 
to the Farmer some months since on the subject 
of insects destroying the osage orange, which 
insects are again at work, and bid fair to make 
sad havoc amongst the osage orange hedges.— 
This material for live fences has but recently 
been introduced, and has risen so rapidly into 
favor that the hedges already made and in prepa- 
ration of being made number in miles by hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions, and in value 
by at least $1 per rod. 

Mr. Griffith—as all good farmers should do 


| —grubbed out alt that portion of his hedge in 


which he could discover any signs of the depre- 
dations by these bugs or insects, and replaced 
the destroyed hedge with new chesnut rail and 
posts. In cutting out the injured portion of his 
hedge he found the wood quitedead. The stems 
of the bush or tree was covered with a shell of 
an insect or bug like those of the sample on the 
wood sent. (These shells somewhat resemble 
the barnacles on the bottom of vessels which are 
navigated in Southern waters.) Within the 
shell or hull was a little dail or webb, white as 
cotton, and of a silk-like appearance, as that of 
a spider or worm. 

In passing along his hedge and examining it a 
few days since, he found some bushes (some dis- 
tance from where he found them last year) cov- 
ered with the bug, a sample of which I send you 
—and yesterday, (20th May,) when showing me 
their ravages, he also discovered for the first time 
this season the same species of small flies in 
swarms of millions, apparently not larger than 
the smallest midge or gnat, which first’ drew his 
attention to examine his hedge last year., The 
appearance of this pest will be sad news to the 
farmers wherever they make their appearance, as 
fencing is the most expensive and important item 
of farm labor—second to none, except it be to 
manuring, underdraining and the fluctuation in 
prices. . 

Mr. Griffith takes rank amongst the best as 
well as most observant farmers of our country, 
as may be supposed from the fact that he has 
taken an average per acre of 33 bushels of wheat 
from a 100 acre field, 70 bushels of corn and 55 
bushels of oats per acre the field through, from 
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old worn-out land, which was purchased since 
1845 for $12 per acre, champain land, such as 
so extensively abounds in Kent county, Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. 

Some years ago, the orange trees of Florida 
had been attacked by some insect and made such 
ravages as to draw the attention of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Hon. W. Holt, to the subject, 
who sent an agent to catch alligators, and with 
their blood drench the orange trees or apply it 
to the trees or insects in some way. But with 
what result I have never heard. I should like 
to know whether the insect or bug that attacked 
the orange trees of Florida were like the speci- 
men sent, which bids fair to destroy our hedges ;* 
I should like to hear some account of that ex- 
periment in Florida—the cost of killing the alli- 
gators and applying the blood, the whole modus 
operandi attending the same, with the high esti- 
mated value of any crop of oranges that ever 
grew in Florida that would justify such experi- 
ments being made by Government. For my part 
I can think of no animal that creeps upon the 
earth or swims whose blood would kill the in- 
sects upon our hedges, except it be the heart’s 
blood of that monster, free trade, and turn-broth 
reciprocity. I do think that if they could be 
eradicated from our statutes that we could either 
kill and destroys these bugs or get a good substi- 
tute for live fence in that of Pennsylvania or 
British iron, galvanized, of such a nature that 
moth, bugs or rust could not prevail against 
them. J. JONES, G. B. 


+ 


Marxine Sueer.—Mr. N. Wright, of Hornells- 
ville, N. York, gives us his method of marking 
sheep: Take four parts tar, one part tallow, and 
from one to two parts (by measure) of lamp- 
black; warm and mix together thoroughly.— 
Then take the marker, (a letter or figure, made 
either of wood or iron, with a handle to it,) dip 
it into the mixture and put it on the sheep while 
warm. The mixture should be warm enough to 
be thin, otherwise too much will stick to the 
marker, and it will run and smear the sheep.— 
Genesee Farmer. 








*As soon as the above was received, we despatched the 
twig and insect to Professor Townend Glover, at the Ag- 
ricultural College, with a request that he would examine 
and report tous. We asked the favour of the same gen- 
tleman who was the agent employed by Government to 
kill the alligators for the purpose of utilizing their blood, 
to give us some account of his adventures. We are un- 
der the impression that after one or two desperate en- 
counters with the varmints, Mr. Glover entered intoa 
calculation of cost in bleod and treasure, which prevailed 
with the Commissioner to give it up.—Zd. Amer. Far. 








Productiveness on the Potomac. 
Wasuineton, 6th June, 1860. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Sir: As the farm on which I cultivate most of 
my wheat lies in Maryland, I embrace the occa- 
sion to show what land on Nanjemoy Creek, near 
its confluence with the Potomac, in Charles Co., 
can produce. I will refer to the year 1855; that 
was one of unusual productiveness in wheat 
along the Potomac and Rappahannock, as it was 
probably on James River, if not elsewhere. That 
year one of my fields, (all alluvial soil, ) bounded 
nearly on three sides by the creek—containing a 
little less than 250 acres—from 200 bushels of 
seed, sown in September, produced 3650 bushels 
of good marketable wheat, 58 pounds to the 
bushel; which, excepting 288 bushels reserved 
for seed, was sold during the autumn for $1.92 
per bushel. Had the sale been a few weeks later, 
the wheat would have brought upwards of two 
dollars per bushel. As it was, the wheat of one 
field was sold for about $6,450. The product, it 
will be perceived, was a little less than fifteen 
bushels (near $30) per acre. Guano was used, 
certainly to advantage, on the inferior soils; less 
than a third of the field. But there was no gu- 
ano on the most productive part of it. Accord- 
ing to the statement of my overseer, Mr. John H. 
Phillips, (a truthful and accurate man, in whom 
I have confidence,) he measured an acre and 
three-fourths, that produced eighty-four (84) 
bushels of good wheat, at the rate of 48 bushels 
per acre. He states that about one-third of this 
lot of extraordinary wheat, when in bloom, fell, 
and the grain was destroyed; otherwise, in his 
opinion, the yield would have been more than at 
the rate of sixty bushels per acre. It will be ob- 
served, the one and three fourths of an acre had 
not been in cultivation until occasionally of late, 
from time immemorial; certainly not during my 
remembrance, more than forty years. It had 
been for many years a peach orchard, annexed 
to the overseer’s house; and may previously have 
been a vegetable garden. No manure of any 
kind is known to have been put upon it; cer- 
tainly none preceding the sowing of wheat. It 
had, however, recently been a clover lot. Until 
then the land had not been at all grazed, except 
at times by a saddle horse ora favoritecow. On 
another part of the plantation, a similarly situ- 
ated lot, (that had also been a peach orchard, 
but which had been sometimes cultivated and put 
in clover, ) according to the statement of another 
overseer, produced ten barrels (50 bushels) of 
Indian corn per acre. This statement, that has 
been questioned, is confirmed by the other. 

Until 1854 my farms in Nanjemoy were culti- 
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vated, after the old fashion, in three fields; the 
one year the fallow, grazed on formerly by all 
the stock—cattle, horses, mules, sheep and hogs ; 
the next cultivated in corn, a small part in to- 
bacco; and the third year in wheat. This has 
been the mode for certainly as much as half of a 
century; and, I believe, as much longer, if not 
more; during that whole period and longer— 
from the time it was cleared of wood—the land 
had been owned by my family; bought by my 
great grandfather in the year 1700. A few years 
prior to 1855 I had somewhat changed the sys- 
tem, by the adoption of separate pasturage, only 
occasionally grazing the cultivated fields. The 
year preceding the great production in the one 
referred to, it had been in corn, but the crop was 
a failure. Another similar field, but partly cul- 
tivated, produced in 1855 fifteen hundred bushels 
of oats. Since that period I have had a series of 
disastrous years at Nanjemoy; during which its 
production has not been as large as before; but 
having changed the old system, from three to 
six fields, enabling me to cover them with red 
clover, and with spontaneous white clover, aug- 
mented by the use of lime and plaister of 
Paris, I am now looking confidently to a greater 
productiveness, per acre, than ever before, only 
excepting the memorable year 1855. But I look 
to your paper, Mr. Editor, for valuable informa- 
tion as to the best mode of fertitizing the soii, by 
the use of guano, clover, plaister and lime, added 
to stable manure and straw and cow pens. 

If other owners of plantations along the Po- 
tomac, and in Charles county, too—such as the 
Hon. John Stoddert—would only communicate, 
as I have done, the productions of their farms, 
with the mode of operations, you would doubt- 
less receive more interesting and useful statements 
than the one I now make. 

On the other side of the Potomac, in Virginia, 
we hear of lands more productive than in Mary- 
land; as, for example, the birthplace of Wash- 
ington, in Westmoreland, and above Potomac 
creek; one in Stafford county, averaging near 
seven barrels of corn (35 bushels) to the acre; 
and ‘‘one hundred barrels to the hand.’’ 


Respectfully, © BENJ. OGLE TAYLOE. 


~ 





Goop or Ontons.—A writer has great faith in 
the efficacy of a peck of onions for ridding cows 
or oxen of lice. He claims to have found them 
an infallible remedy in his practice. They also 
give a tone to the stomach, and are especially 
valuable in hot weather, when working cattle 
will lie in the shade at noon-time, and refuse to 
eat. 





Curculio and Elder Leaves. 

As I am now writing you, I feel as if I should 
make a few remarks on two subjects lately noticed 
in the Telegraph. You are experimenting with 
a “curculio remedy,’”’ and if successful, will make 
it public; if unsuccessful, you will remain mum! 
Now, this should not be your course, for if it 
will not answer the purpose, by giving your 
readers the modus operandi, others may be saved 
much time, trouble and probably expense, who 
might stumble on the same ‘“‘specific,’’ and spend- 
ing their time in useless applications. To be 
forewarned, you know, is to be forearmed! We 
too have a new insect annihilator in general and 
curculio remedy in particular. We are allowed 
to make use of the article (an offensive oil) for 
experimenting, but the ingredients are kept a se- 
cret. So we are unable to “‘blab,’’ if we even 
would wish to do so. 

As to “elder leaves’? spread around cucumber 
and melon vines to prevent the ravages of the 
striped buds, ‘‘nix cum rouse’? Some person 
has clipped it from some old almanac, and given 
it a fresh start. Many years since—perhaps 
twenty or more—I saw the same thing recom- 
mended, and as it was generally conceded that 
the rank smell of the elder was obnoxious to the 
insect tribe, I at once made a trial. I had some 
eucumber, watermelon and canteloupe seeds just 
coming up, which I found were being greedily 
devoured by the bugs. Getting a basketfull of 
elder leaves and cutting them up, I spread them 
all around and over the young plants. This 
made quite a scattering of the insects, and I 
thought that for once they had bid the plants 
good-bye. Returning a few hours afterwards, 
however, to see how the ‘‘specific’’ was operating, 


I found that the young seedlings were still con- 


tinuing to droop and wither in the hot sun; and 
on taking up some of the elder leaves, lo and be- 
hold! hundreds of these pests had taken shelter 
under the elder leaves, and were enjoying them- 
selves to their hearts’ content, most likely thank- 
ing me sincerely for the pleasant protection I had 
unwittingly given them, to indulge their gastro- 
nomic propensities in seclusion.— Ger. Telegraph. 


27oe 





Hen Manure.—A good use of hen manure is 
to compost it with muck two or three weeks be- 
fore it is wanted. In fhe proportion of three 
parts of muck to ofe of manure, it is excellent 
to give Indian corn a start by putting it in the 
hill at planting-time. Do not put ashes or lime 
with it, as they tend to liberate the ammonia. 
Plaster will not fix the ammonia unless it is in 
solution, and it requires about 700 times its 
weight in water to dissolve it.—Zz. 
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Reply to “A Victim.’ 
To the Editor of: the American Farmer : 

Sir: I notice in the May number of your 
magazine a statement of the sale and weight of 
seventeen head of cattle, sold bya commission 
agent to Committee No.1; the statement is made 
over the signature of an anonymous writer, who 
subscribes himself ‘‘A Victim.’’ The fault-find- 
ing of this ‘‘Victim’’ would not be noticed were 
it not that there are two associations in the city 
of Baltimore, which are designated as Committee 
No. 1 and Committee No. 2; of the former, I 
have the honor to be President, and I assert that 
the association with which I am connected is 
composed of men whose character and integrity 
are out of the reach of the imputations of this 
anonymous ‘‘Victim.’’ Weare neither ‘‘Plugs’’ 
nor ‘‘Dead Rabbits—associations with which ‘‘A 
Victim” seems to be familiar. This writer as- 
serts that he understands a farmer cannot sell his 
own cattle in Baltimore, except at a very consid- 
erable deduction in price—( which displays on his 
part a marvellous gross ignorance of the laws of 
trade )—but is compelled to pay a tax in the shape 
of commission to agents, who stand between him- 
self and the butchers, and then (oh, horrible to 
relate!) must also submit to a large profit to the 
butcher before his beef reaches the consumer— 
hence, he says, the large fortunes rapidly made 
by the city butchers. 

If all this be true, I confess it argues that the 
farmer who raises bullocks for sale deserves the 
earnest sympathy of the community. How does 
this ‘‘Victim’’ stand in comparison of the far- 
mer who raises wheat? Does he not employ a 
commission merchant to sell his wheat, and pay 
him a commission for so doing, and does not the 
commission merchant sell to the miller at a price 
which enables the miller to make a profit (a liv- 
ing profit) on the flour to be manufactured out 
of the wheat? Is this not the same with regard 
to cotton, to pork, and to all the articles com- 
posing the great bulk of merchandize? and ought 
not ‘‘A Victim” to be ashamed of his ridiculous 
attempt to show off, indicating such gross igno- 
rance of the ordinary rules and principles gov- 
erning trade in all the large cities of our country? 

The farmer is not obliged to employ a commis- 
sion agent to sell his cattle, or his wheat, or his 
cotton—he uses his own pleasure in so doing. I 
beg leave to inform this unfortunate ‘‘Victim’’ 
that the Association No. 1 is composed of fifty of 
the most responsible butchers of Baltimore ; they 
Are incorporated, and purchase from two to four 
hundred head of the best cattle offered for sale 
in our market, weekly, for cash. If farmers that 
have fat steers will apply to Association No. 1, 





they can always get the highest market price for 
their cattle, as we always give the farmer the 
preference. By so doing, they will save the com- 
mission which this unfortunate ‘Victim’ so 
grumbles about,—and as he has instituted some 
comparison between the markets of Baltimore 
and Georgetown, I will merely say, it is a con- 
ceded fact that the former market is always from 
} to 3 cent a pound higher than the latter. 

But there is another grievance which I am to 
notice. This ‘‘Victim’’ thinks that he was most 
terribly cheated in the weight of his cattle—and 
whether this was because ‘‘Committee No. 1 bea 
combination of ‘Plugs,’ or ‘Dead Rabbits,’ or 
‘Black Snakes,’ or ‘Bloody Hands,’’’ the ‘‘Vic- 
tim’’ cannot tell. How unfortunate that his con- 
summate wisdom should fail him just at the 
critical: point! What a loss to the country in 
general, and the farmer in particular, that this 
‘‘Victim’’ did not pursue his investigations and 
‘scotch ‘the snake before it got into its hole.’’ 

I leave the ‘‘Victim’’ to the contempt he merits 
from Committee No. 1 and all others who are 
favorable to fair and honest dealing, and address 
myself to the graziers of cattle for sale through- 
out the country. To such I would say that it is 
a well known fact to all engaged in the business, 
that cattle driven for three or four days will lose 
from seventy to one hundred pounds. Our asso- 
ciation have their agent at this time (Mr. Wm. J. 
Kirk) buying cattle for us in Ohio; on the third 
of this present month (May) we received from 
him 83 head of cattle, and loss weight from Ohio 
to Baltimore was an average of 140 pounds per 
bullock ; likewise received on the 10th of May 
81 head, the average loss on which was only 80 
pounds per bullock, both lots having been treated 
in the same manner; the difference arose from 
the superior quality of the latter lot over the 
former. These things are well understood by all 
dealers in the article, and are easily explained 
without imputations of cheating, or resort to 
combinations with the friends of ‘‘Victim,’’ 
known as ‘‘Plugs,’’ &c. I will also state that 
the weighing is superintended by an officer of the 
State, sworn to do his duty, (a gentleman far 
above the imputations of ‘‘Victim.’’) 

But farmers that have poor cattle, such as old 
oxen, stags, or rough ones that won’t tallow 
well, had better stop for a ‘‘Victim’’ on your 
way down, as he has been over the course and 
has experience—avail yourself of his experience. 

LEWIS TURNER, 
Pres’t of Balto. Butchers’ Association No. 1. 


The above was received too late for our last 
number. It is proper we should say in connection 
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with it, that the communication signed a ‘‘Vic- 
tim,’’ to which this is a reply, was handed to us 
by the writer with the express request that we 
should freely make any modification our judg- 
ment might suggest. We were not aware that 
the expression ‘‘Committee No. 1’’ and ‘‘No. 2” 
designated any particular association, otherwise 
we should certainly have made such corrections 
as would have deprived the communication of 
any thing like a personal charge. As it is, we 
cheerfully allow Mr, Turner to make his defence, 
taking the liberty to soften down one or two 
expressions, which did not add materially to the 
force of his argument.—Zd. Amer. Far. 


Turning Stock to Grass Early. 

Messrs. Eprrors: If I rightly apprehend the 
spirit of your valuable paper, it is open to the 
discussion of agricultural matters and the experi- 
ments and experiences of agriculturists generally, 
however widely they may differ in their results. 
Now your issue of March 1st contained an article 
from the pen of Mr. Emerson, of Hollis. Mass., 
under the above caption. Mr. Johnston, near 
Geneva, replies, and denounces the views ex- 
pressed in that article; but I for one am inclined 
‘to believe that the article of Emerson is justly 
entitled to some credit for the following reasons: 
The Hon. Azor B. Crane, of this place, bought 
fourteen farrow cows April 23, 1857—turned 
seven of them to grass that day—hired the others 
kept three weeks on good hay—then turned them 
with the first named seven to grass. The first 
seven sold, before July 15, for $5 per head more 
than the others brought two months later—the 
late ones selling for less per pound for not being 
fit for the butcher sooner. 

Next, two steers, turned to grass April 20, 
1858, (by the same gentleman,) had no hay or 
grain after—weight about 2,000 lbs.—killed in 
August—had gained over 500 lbs. liveweight. 
They had run in a range with thirty others. 

June 16, 1858, turned in the same range twen- 
ty-three steers—had been kept on hay to that 
time nearly—were in much the same condition 
as the two before named—weight 950 lbs. each, 
or a fraction over. Run till Nov. 1—weighed in 
like condition on same scales—had gained 298 
lbs. per head. I can give you other experiments 
if called for. 

Now for opinions. While driving last named 
lot to be weighed, we met a cattle-man of great 
experience in cattle-keeping, who was raised in 
our town, and has grown old and rich in the 
business, and on being asked how much they 
would gain by Nov. 1, replied—‘‘Not much; the 





best of the season is gone.’’ A(ter the last weigh- 
ing, I asked another gentleman, similarly situ- 
ated, how much steers should gain in one grass 
season. Hesaid500lbs. I told him298, They 
should have gained more, said he. But on be- 
ing fold they were turned out so late, he said 
cattle must go to grass early to gain well. And 
that kind of sentiment prevails in this county 
among men who make money by fatting cattle. 


Of sheep we keep but few—all ewes—and en- 
deavor to get their lambs to market by July 15, 
at from $4 to $6 per head, and often let the ewes 
go to market at the same time. The custom is 
to turn them to grass in day-time as soon as it 
appears—generally early in April. I have often 
bought store ewes near Mr. Johnston’s in the 
fall, that looked as if they had been turned to 
grass late the spring before, together with her 
lamb, for $1 each—brought them home and sold 
their lambs next June for from $4 to $5.50 per 
head, the ewes being worth nearly as much—fed 
no grain except in March, when the ewes were 
coming in, and always let them to grass as soon 
as it appears. I can particularize if called for. 


Mr. Jolinston has farmed long—has been ob- 
serving, and has, I doubt not, arrived at many 
correct conclusions pertaining to farming in his 
locality. He considers underdraining as the one 
thing needful. Well, it may be for him. I 
should underdrain, or keep my cattle confined 
until June, if experience should prove either or 
both advisable; and for those who are situated 
on the slope of high clay ridges, where all the 
water that accumulates above must pass down 
over the surface, underdraining is not only proper 
but necessary; and to turn stock to grass on 
such land early, would be the height of folly. 
But where land is sufficiently uneven in surface 
to give free circulation to water, with a porous 
subsoil—where the soil is fit for the plough in 
spring when the frost is gone, underdraining 
seems unnecessary ; and where, from being used 
as a cattle range for years, many parts gets so 
rich that the grass falls down and rots, if not 
eaten early; and where are some swaley parts, 
(too rocky to underdrain, ) the grass of* which is 
eagerly devoured if cattle have access to it early, 
if not eaten before better grasses get up, will be 
left, it seems to me better, to turn out. I forgot 
to remark, cattle or sheep are not apt to fatten 
fast either on the grass or bay of lands where 
underdrains are necessary every fifteen feet.— 
Corres. Country Gentleman. 

’ 
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Troubles are like babies, that only grow bigger 
by nursing. 
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On Compost and Vegetable Earth. 
BY M. BOUSSINGAULT. 
Translated from the “Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique,”’ 

In rural operations, of whatever importance 
they may be, a spot of ground is reserved, on 
which are accumulated the sweepings of the yard 
and granary, the mud scraped on the highways, 
the weeds collected round the dwellings, dead 
leaves, mould from the bottoms of ditches, turf 
gathered in dressing the meadows, rubbish from 
ruined buildings, ashes from peat, coal, and wood 
ley, the ligneous stalks of colza and Jerusalem 
artichokes, the residue of distillations of apples 
and grapes; in a word, this reserved spot isa 
receptacle, a common sewer, into which is accu- 
mulated everything that does not go upon the 
dung-hill. A constant moisture is maintained 
in the mass of rubbish by drenching it with the 
washings from the house, urine, or, in their ab- 
sence, water. 

At the end of a year or two, the compost is 
ready. Its appearance, as may be supposed, is 
as variable as the materials of which it is com- 
posed. Generally it is of a deep brown color, 
and friable enough to be immediately spread over 
a meadow, where it will at once produce the most 
beneficial effects, because it renews and moulds 
up, as well as acts as a powerful manure. It is 
beyond a doubt the most economic pulverescent 
compost for top-dressing, when not required to 
be transported to long distances. The brick rub- 
bish, sweepings, mud, ditch earth, old sward 
ashes, &c., must serve as the foundation of the 
compost; I have always done so with them, as 
being earthy matters, useful to vegetation, but 
containing very few organic substances. But 
that we should add to them the weeds, straw, 
residue of fruit, and, as is frequently practised, 
the refuse of the butchery, dead animals, blood, 
urine, &c., is what I have long considered as 
eminently disadvantageous, and founded on a 
principle too absolute perhaps, that everything 
susceptible of putrefaction should be thrown into 
the dung-pit. As to the privies, it seems to me 
that when it is intended for the improvement of 
a meadow, it is preferable to spread it directly as 
a liquid manure, rather than sprinkle it over an 
enormous mass of rubbish, in which it must lose 
in time a great part of its fertilizing principles. 
chiefly soluble and volatile. 

For twenty-five years I have reflected in this 
respect, upon what is practised on the farm; but 
during that time have taken no steps, first, be- 
cause the results obtained were most satisfactory, 
and next, because I considered that on a point 
essentially practical, on an operation, the efficacy 





of which was confirmed by the experience of a 
century, the opinion of a whole peasantry was 
of more value than that of a single academician. 


From the time of my investigation on vege- 
table earths, which by revealing to me the im- 
portance of the phenomenon of nitrification in 
culture, had proved to me the analogy existing 
between a nitrate and a soil manured and strongly 
dressed with lime or marl, I began to think that 
there was no reason to regret the wreck of vege- 
tables, the purin which we introduce into the 
composition of compost; and it became evident 
to me the hundreds of cubic inches of earthy 
matters mixed with organic substances that I had 
before my eyes constituted a true nitrate, that 
they differed in nothing from it, unless it be in 
some imperfections of the details in the manage- 
ment. In order to show my convictions in this 
respect, it will suffice, I think, to call over some 
of the precepts contained in the instructions on 
the manufacture of nitre, published in 1777, by 
the Stewards-general of gunpowder and saltpetre: 

‘All earth is proper for the manufacture of 
saltpetre, provided it is not too compact, or too 
sandy. The earths procured from stables, cellars, 
ruins, &c., have the preference, the ooze from 
ponds, street mud, &c. 

Collect under a shed in which we would form 
a nitre bed, from 12,000 to 15,000 cubic feet of 
earth; add to it rotten dung, plants, leaves of 
trees, residue of grasses, scrapings of houses. 

Lay the mass on a slope, spreading over it ir- 
regularly straw and branches of trees. Keep up 
a constant humidity by sprinkling it with urine, 
dish-water, ley, and the drainings of the dung- 
heap.”’ 

It will be seen that the materials of an arti- 
ficial nitre-bed and those of composts are com- 
pletely identical. In the nitre-bed, the access of 
air is skilfully managed by a system of hurdles, 
or by a uniform distribution of faggots disposed 
in parallel strata. In the compost heaps, the 
straw and leaves greatly favor the airing of the 
interior of the mass, but thrown in at hazard 
they do not always produce the effect that might 
be expected. Ina nitre-bed every precaution is 
taken to keep up a proper humidity, which is one 
of the most important conditions, and at the 
same time the most difficult to fulfil; too much 
humidity injures quite as much as too great a 
dryness. In the compost, the wettings have no 
regularity, and it may happen that the liquids do 
not penetrate deep enough; those channels are 
not formed by the help of which the air or the 
water, at the will of the manufacturer, flows into 
the interior of the mass. 

The nitre-bed is sheltered under a spacious shed 
surrounded with hurdles, in order to break the 
violence of the wind, and modify the intensity of 
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the cold. The compost, on the contrary, remains 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of the weather, to 
the sun which dries the surface, and the rains 
which draw off the soluble salts. The heap of 
compost on a farm is most certainly an artificial 
nitre-bed, but one badly managed, and badly 
established, for the very simple reason that we do 
not khow that one of the elements most favorable 
to production is saltpetre. 

There are localities where the filth is subjected 
to nitrification before being employed as manure. 
In the Department of the ‘‘Nord’’ the farmers of 
the environs of Bergues transport in barges, to 
many leagues’ distance, the gatherings and the 
mud purchased in the city of Dunkirk, in order 
to mix them, in alternate layers, with marl, chalk 
and earth. The matters thus stratified remain 
on the bed for two years before being taken to 
the fields. * 

It is by forming heaps with the leaves of trees 
and annual plants gathered from the soil after 
their maturity, weeds hoed up whose roots have 
still earth attached to them, and we obtain the 
compost for our gardens. It is difficult to avoid 
the conviction that these mixtures are nitre-beds. 
The compost, therefore, contains saltpetre; at 
least I have found it in those which I have ex- 
amined. The following is the result of many 
quantities : 

Nitrates expressed in Nitrate of Potash in one kilo- 
gramme of compost dried in the air. 


Compost of the farm of Bechelbronn........ 
Compost of leaves of Bechelbronn ¥ 
Compost of the farm of Neunreiterhoff, near Hague- 
NAN. oeeee oe seceee eee 5 
Conese from a bed of a garden. at ‘Verrieres 
t of a kitchen-garden at Paris...... 


These proportions are certainly weak enough, 
yet they are not so much below, as we might 
suppose, those assigned to the materials manufac- 
tured at the saltpetre works. According to 
Bauer, in the description he has left us of the 
nitre-beds of Sweden, the saltpetre extracted from 
one kilogramme of matter is 

From 1.65 grains to 2.20 grains for earths of 
ordinary quality. 

From 6.00 grains to 7.00 grains for the richest 
earths. 

At Malta, according to Demasis, the calcareous 
nitrified earths, after having been mixed with 
one-fifth of wood ashes, produced per kilogramme 
5.52 grains of saltpetre. 

In the report of the Stewards-general of gun- 
powder, we find that in France, in some pro- 
vinces, the kilogramme of materials naturally 
nitrified yield often only 1.20 grains of nitre; 
that in the most productive artificial nitre-beds, 








*Cordier, Agriculture de la Flandre, p. 215. 





as that of Touraine, they extract from the kilo- 


gramme of soil : * 
— ag 


COMMON ..sesececesccacecccesvessoees 
In nitre-beds perfectly formed.......+++ 10. ° 
Exceptionally..........+ 30.0+ 


In the preparation of compost, nitrification is 
not the main object, and the measures we adopt 
are frequently very unfavorable. Thus, when 
local circumstances allow it, we overload with 
urine, night-soil, blood, &c., and that only a 
short time before the compost is spread over the 
meadows. This is a most defective plan in re- 
gard to the success of nitrification. Practice 
teaches us that in the quantity of animal matters 
intermixed, there is a limit which cannot be ex- 
ceeded with impunity, and the very conclusive 
experiments communicated to the Academy by 
M. Peloaze prove that if these matters predomi- 
nste, not only will they be unfavorable to nitrifi- 
cation, but that they even destroy the nitre al- 
ready formed, by transforming the nitric acid 
into ammonia, The saltpetre works, therefore, 
suspend the use of them many months before the 
time fixed for the lixiviate. During this last pe- 
riod the moistening of the earths is only affected 
with water. 

A short time after I had presented to the Acade- 
my my researches into the quantity of nitrates 
contained in the earth and the waters, an English 
agriculturist of the first character advised the cul- 
tivators to establish artificial nitre-beds. I will 
not go so far as that. Although my conviction 
of the utility of saltpetre in the fertilization of 
the soil is very profound, I shall limit myself to 
proposing that in the compounding of composts, 
whether for the farm, the kitchen-garden, or the 
flower-garden, we follow, so far as circumstances 
will permit, the prescriptions recommended for 
the establishment and management of a nitre- 
bed. For this object I have placed at the end of 
my memoir an extract, which I shall not repeat 





*The natural nitre-beds furnish materials much richer, 
according to John Daivy, in the Oura and Bengal: 
Grains Nitre. 
The earth extracted from the Cave of Me- » 
mora will contain per kilogramme ....: 31.0 
The earth from the Cave of Uura........ 68.0 
The nitrate earth from the district of Tir- 
hoot (Bengal).. 
It is remarkable that these nitrified earths are taken from 
the sides of caverns that the Indians scrape in a manner 
with a kind of small hatchets; they work thus only on 
the surface of the rock, where the saltpetre accumulates 
in efflor The rich , therefore, as stated, must 
not be applied to the mass of the earth. 
tIn order to convert the weights and volumes indi- 
cated in the old memoir, into present weights and mea- 
sures, I have taken 38 kilogrammes for the weight of the 
cubic foot of earth, and 500 grammes for the equivalent 
of the pound. 
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here, from the instruction, so remarkable, for 
which we are indebted to the former Stewards- 
general of gunpowder and saltpetre. 

Let us now examine the utility of the nitrifica- 
tion accomplished in the compost. 

The efficacious matter contained in a pulveru- 
lent manure, spreed over a high meadow, will 
penetrate into the soil only after having been 
dissolved by rain or dew, and if these media are 
wanting, they will remain exposed to the winds 
and sun. Let us admit that tue fertilizing azo- 
tous elements are carbonate of ammonia, or am- 
moniacal fixed salts, susceptible of being con- 
verted into carbonate volatile on contact with 
the calcareous matter which the earth in common 
contains, the deficiency occasioned by volatiliza- 
tion of the ammonia will become considerable. 
These fixed salts by their nature will remain on 
the surface of the meadow without sustaining the 
least loss, until the rain causes them to penetrate 
into the soil after having dissolved them. 

It therefore appears to me that nitrification has 
the effect of giving to the fertilizing azotous prin- 
ciples of the compost a stability they would not 
have possessed if they assumed or preserved the 
constitution of ammonia. 

If we consider that the nitrates form at most 
only 1-200th of the compost, we are led to ask if 
it would not be more economic to apply directly 
to the meadows the Peruvian saltpetre, rather 
than obtain the nitrate acid in an enormous mass 
of materials, the transport of which exacts from 
the teams a great expense of power. The Ameri- 
can nitrate of soda, costing 50 francs per 100 
kilogrammes, by adding to it 500 grammes, hav- 
ing a value of 25 to 100 kilogrammes of any 
kind of earth, we shall obtain in the form of ni- 
tric acid, but in that formation, the equivalent of 
a quintal (1 cwt.) of the richest compost. 

That we may derive, even in Europe, great ad- 
vantages in the form of improvements from the 
Peruvian saltpetre mixed with the slime of rivers 
or the scourings of ditches, employed generally 
in the dressing of meadows, is incontestible: the 
experiments of M. Kuhlmann and Mr. Pusey leave 
no doubt upon that point. In the meantime, a 
simple addition cf saltpetre to mould cannot con- 
Stitute a true compost, the efficacy of which de- 
pends also on phosphates and other substances, 
alkaline and calcareous, brought up by the ma- 
terials of which it is composed. 

Nitrification, wherever it manifests itself, fol- 
lows at first a progressive course, the rapidity of 
which in the compost I should have wished to 
state, but I have been prevented by the difficulty 
of deducting samples representing even approxi- 
mately the mean constitution of so considerable 





a mass composed of elements so different and so 
unequally distributed. I have limited myself to 
making the investigation on a well-manured soil, 
that of the kitchen-garden of Liebfrauenburg, 
sufficiently homogenous when we have separated 
from it the straw and stones. 

Ten kilogrammes of earth well damped were 
laid prismatically on a sand-stone flag, and shel- 
tered by a glass-covering. When it was judged 
necessary, it was sprinkled with distilled water 
free from ammonia. 

The day on which I began the experiment the 
earth had been perfectly mixed, and we had taken 
from it 500 grammes in which we had dosed the 
nitric acid. We had dosed several similar par- 
cels between the 6th August and the 2d October. 
The following are the results of these doses, the 
litre of dry and subsided earth weighing 1 kilo. 
300: 

Vitrates expressed by Nitrate of Potash dosed in dry 
earth 


In 500 Grammes. Per cubic metre. 
Grammes. Grammes. 
12.5 


17th August, 
2d Sept. 
17th Sept. 
2d October, 


From the 5th August to the 17th September, 
in 43 days the production of nitre made rapid 
progress. The quantity of saltpetre rose from 
12.05 grammes, when the little nitre-bed was es- 
tablished, to 280.03 grammes. From the 17th 
September to the 2d October, the nitrification re- 


mained stationary. . 
(To be continued.) 


Poa Nr be SS 7 A DL aT 
Liquid Manure for the Garden. 

Every man who has a sink spout, has a foun- 
tain of wealth at his back door. You laugh at 
the idea, for you kave never tried it. Make the 
experiment, and you will laugh at your own sim- 
plicity for overlooking a stream that abounds 
with gold dust, as really as Pactolus. The ap- 
plication of liquid manure to meadows, on farms 
may be at some distance in the future, but for its 
use in gardens the time has already come. A 
good many laborers, mechanics and villagers are 
already trying it, and finding it just the thing. 
If you have nothing better, sink a hogshead a 
foot or two in your garden, in the most conveni- 
ent place, and run a leader from your sink spout 
into it. A watering-pot is the best thing to put 
it on with, but not at all essential. An old pail 
and dipper kept for the purpose, will answer. 
When the plants are well up and begin to grow © 
nicely, apply the liquid two or three times a week 
just at night. It is excellent for vegetables and 
small fruits, and for grapes and pears, until they 


begin to approach maturity. It not only in- 
creases their size but improves their flavor.—£z. 
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PLAN FOR THE ADOPTION OF THE 
Mensuxing, Tallying and Weighing 
ystem for Grain, 

IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, 
As proposed by a Committee of Grain Dealers at a meet- 
ing held in Baltimore on the 1st of May. 

Be it resolved, That from and after the first 
Monday in May next, or as soon as the Commit- 
tee appointed by this meeting may have organised 
proper Boards of Measurers, the standard weight 
of Grain in this market shall be, for Wheat, sixty 
pounds to the bushel ; for Corn, fifty-six pounds 
to the bushel; for Rye, fifty-six pounds to the 
bushel, and for Oats, twenty-eight (or thirty) 
pounds to the bushel; and the weight of the 
same shall be computed to ounces avoirdupois, 
and in all contracts hereafter made, a bushel of 
either of these articles shall be determined by 
said weights respectively. 

In case of controversy between buyer and seller 
relative to difference in quality of sample sold 
and cargo or lot of Grain, or relative to any 
other difference which may arise in the transac- 
tion of this business, it shall be obligatory upon 
both parties, at the request of either, to nomi- 
nate and select, each a suitable individual fa- 
miliar with the trade in Grain, to hear allega- 
tions and proof relative to the matter in dispute 
and decide thereon according to justice and 
equity; and in case of difference between such 
referees, they shall select an umpire to decide be- 
tween them, and the decision of any two of them 
shall be final; and in case either party shall re- 
fuse to appoint a referee, then the other party 
shall name an individual familiar with the trade 
in Grain, who shall act in the premises as if he 
had been appointed by the party refusing; and 
in case either party shall refuse to abide by the 
decision of said arbitrators, the party aggrieved 
may complain to the Board of Directors of the 
Corn and Flour Exchange, who shall examine 
into the matter, and may in their judgment expel 
the refusing party from membership for conduct 
unbecoming a merchant, or otherwise publicly 
censure him. 

That A, B, C and D be, and are hereby ap- 
pointed a Committee, whose duty it shall be to 
select, after proper examination from parties who 
may apply to them, such a number of qualified 
persons as in their opinion the necessities of the 

irain Trade may require, and appoint the same 
to act as Measurers, Talliers and Weighers of 
Grain, that may be received in the city of Balti- 
more, and that is not sold or does not come un- 
der the provisions of the present grain inspection 
law. 





They and their successors shall have the gene- 
ral regulation and supervision of said Measurers 
after appointment, will full power to revoke, for 
cause, any permits granted or appointments made 
by them. They shall organize said Measurers 
into one or more Boards, as may seem to them 
best, and make all necessary rules and regula- 
tions for their government, and alter or abolish 
the same at pleasure—it being the intent of this 
article to place the Measurers under whatever 
rules the Committee may prescribe in accord- 
ance with this plan, and which may not conflict 
with it. 

They shall have prepared a list of all appoint- 
ments made by them, corrected from time to time 
as may be necessary, and post the same in some 
conspicuous place at the Corn Exchange. They 
shall also make an annual report of their pro- 
ceedings to the Corn and Flour Exchange. 

If any buyer or seller of Grain shall be ag- 
grieved by the neglect, bad conduct, incompe- 
tency, or by any other cause of any said Mea- 
surer, he may complain (in writing) to the Com- 
mittee, stating the cause of complaint, and it 
shall be, their duty to examine into the case and 
decide thereon upon its merits, and if in their 
judgment the charge is proven, may dismiss said 
Measurer and revoke his permit, and shall give 
notice to that effect upon ’Change, and such Mea- 
surer shall be debarred from further employment 
as such, ; 

The Committee hereby appointed, and their 
successors, shall always consist of two buyers 
and two sellers of Grain, and shall have power 
to fill vacancies occurring in their number from 
any cause, and with the exccption, as fullows, 
shall serve for the term of two years, and be 
qualified for re-election. Two of the present 
number shall serve for one yéar only, and two 
for the term of two years; and upon organizing 
they shall determine by lot the incumbents for 
the long and short term. And the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Corn and Flour Exchange shall 
annually hereafter elect from buyers and sellers 
of Grain two persons to fill the vacancies occur- 
ring. 

Or this— , 

The Committee hereby appointed, and thetr 
successors, shall always consist of one Farmer, 
and one Buyer, and one Seller of Grain, and 
shall have power to fill any vacancies in their 
number that may occur from any cause, end shall 
be qualified for re-election; they shall serve for 
the term of two years, or until their successors 
are appointed ; ‘and the Agricultural Society of 
Maryland shall annually elect one Farmer, and 
the Board of Directors of the Corn and Flour 


- 
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Exchange one Buyer and one Seller of Grain, to 
fill the vacancies oecurring. 

The said committee shall receive $——— for 
each permit granted by them, to be divided 
equally, to defray expenses, and in consideration 
for services hereby imposed upon them. 

Any free white citizen of the State of Mary- 
land may apply to the Committee, and if found 
worthy, and in their judgment the necessities of 
the Grain trade require the appointment, upon 
payment to them of $————, may be entitled to 
receive a permit to act as Measurer, Tallier and 
Weigher of Grain for the term of one year from 
the date thereof. The person so appointed shall 
sign an agreement prepared by the Committee, 
with conditions for his duties, dismissal and con- 
trol. 

The person to whom such permit shall be 
granted, at the time of receiving the same, shall 
take and subscribe, before a Justice of the Peace, 
an oath, that he will honestly and impartially 
discharge the duties and obligations of such of- 
fice, that he is not now nor will, during the con- 
tinuance of his permit, be engaged in buying, 
selling or trading in Grain, directly or indirectly, 
individually or as partner with others, or as 
agent, clerk or employee of any trader, or buyer 
or seller of Grain of any description. 

The Measurer so appointed when required, 
shall proceed with expedition to measure, tally, 
and weigh any Grain that he may be called upon 
so to do, that has been received and sold, and is 
to be delivered in the city of Baltimore, and that 
does not come under the Grain inspection law. 
He shall keep an accurate account of all Grain 
measured by him in a bound book for reference 
by parties interested, and immediately after the 
delivery of any Grain he shall render to the seller 
and buyer thereof a correct certificate of the 
quantity and weight of the same, and of the 
various separate lots of which it may be com- 
posed, and his decision relative to tallies and 
weights of Grain shall be final. But it is under- 
stood that this article does not take away from 
the captain of any vessel or any buyer or seller 
the privilege, if desired by them, of keeping tally 
with him, and he shall compare with them at all 
proper intervals. He shall carefully compare all 
Grain measured by him, in the process of de- 
livery, with the sample by which it has been sold, 
which is to be delivered to him by the purchaser 
fr this purpose, and upon discovering any dif- 
ference in quality between the bulk and the sam- 
ple, shall promptly report the same to both buyer 
and seller, and abide their action in the premises. 

He shall be empowered and authorized to em- 
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ploy an assistant* to perform the labor of filling 
and striking the measures whereby the Grain is 
measured, which assistant, before discharging his 
duties shall, before some Justice of the Peace, 
take an oath for the faithful performance of his 
duty; and the said Measurer shall pay him out 
of his fees, one-fourth of one cent per bushel for 
all Grain measured by him. 

The said Measurer shall procure a correct set 
of measures of the standard now in use in this 
State, and correct and proper beam and dish 
scales, and the requisite number of weight or test 
bags, and shall constantly keep them all in good 
condition and repair. 

Every Measurer appointed by the Committee 
shall be entitled to receive and demand as eom- 
pensation for Measuring, Tallying and Weighing 
Grain, one-half cent per bushel by weight, one- 
half of which, say one-fourth of a cent to be 
paid by the buyer, and one-half, or one-fourth of 
a cent by the seller thereof—(or three-fourths of 
which, say three-eighths of a cent, to’ be paid by 
the seller, and one-fourth, or one-eighth of a cent 
by the buyer thereof.) 

The Measurer who is to measure, tally and 
weigh any given lot of Grain, must be mutually 
acceptable to both buyer and seller of such Grain, 
and in case they cannot agree upon one person, 
then the Chairman of the Committee shall ap- 
point and select one to perform the duties. 

The Measurer shall carefully weigh one bushel 
of Wheat in every sixty bushels, and one bushel 
in every hundred of Corn, Rye and Oats, for 
which he shall take out of the bulk of Grain a 
half bushel at intermediate times, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the average weight of the cargo 
or parcel of Grain. But any parcel or lot of 
Grain arriving in Baltimore in bags or by cars, 
may be weighed entire without measuring, either 
by the Measurer or by the buyer and seller of 
the same, at their option. 

It is recommended that no person be employed 
to measure uninspected Grain except those who 
have received permits from the Committee, or 
who may otherwise be disqualified; and any 
person so acting as Measurer shall ever after be 
incompetent to receive a permit from said Com- 
mittee. 


Yrevd or Cream anp Mix.—The Agricultural 
Gazette, in reply to an inquiry, says: ‘‘Cream is 
generally 10 per cent. of milk, and butter 1 lb. 
in 21 pints of milk; an average yearly yield of 
milk is 550 to 600 gallons percow.’’ We should 
like to have the opinions of some of our dairy- 
men on these points. 








*To be approved by the Committee. ° 
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The Advantages of Soiling. | 

It will be a long time before the advantages of 
the system of feeding in yards and lots with green 
clover, and other such food raised for the pur- 
pose, will over-ride the old system of fencing and 
grazing, By bearing in mind, however, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from such a change in a 
great many cases, we may work a gradual amend- 
ment in this respect. There are very many to 
whom such a change is not, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to be desired, while very many others 
may find themselves in a position to adopt it in 
part or in full to very great advantage. We are 
indebted for the following hints to a correspon- 
dent of the Maine Farmer: 


THE SIX BENEFITS OF SOILING. 
The advocates of soiling, claim to have estab- 
lished the truth of these six propositions : 


1. The saving of land. 

2. The saving of fencing. 

3. The economizing of food. 

4, The better condition and greater comfort of 
the cattle. 

5. The greater product of milk. 

6. The attainment of manure. 


To offset these advantages, we have the labor 
of raising and cutting the food, and the feeding 
and care of the stock. 


THE GREAT SAVING OF LAND, 
Is a fact established by concurrent testimony 
everywhere. To what extent this saving has 
been carried, we will show by introducing a few 
witnesses. Quincy says: 

‘‘European writers assert that the saving which 
results, is as one to three; others say, as one to 
seven; others still, that the saving is yet greater ; 
that is, one acre kept for soiling, will go as far as 
three or seven, or more, kept for pasture, in the 
support of stock. On farms where the whole soil 
is capable of being ploughed, the economy of 
soiling is great. 

It may be, however, useful to observe that the 
reason for the diversity of statement, in relation 
to the degree of saving, results from the different 
ways in which the land used for soiling is culti- 
vated for the purpose of raising food. Some 
satisfy themselves with enriching the former pas- 
ture and cutting the grass it produces, for the 
soiling use. Others plow up the pasture; raise 
cabbages, or other succulent food, on which they 
support their stock. Now it is plain, the result 
of a comparison of saving of land made between 
an acre appropriated to the latter of these modes 
of husbandry, must be very different, In either 
case, the economy is sufficiently great.”’ 


The maximum product of an acre of land has 
nowhere yet been determined. The amount ob- 
tained often surprises us. 

From a report of a Committee of the British 
Parliament, showing the condition of small farm- 
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ers, we find much of interest in the result from 
exact and high cultivation, and much that bears 
directly on the above proposition. 

In-one case, of a man who held an allotment 
of four acres; in one year he obtained forty-two 
bushels of wheat, two hundred and fifty bushels 
of potatoes, and ten bushels of barley ; and kept 
two cows and four pigs. The cows were kept 
entirely on the products of the four acres. A 
portion of this was not arable, as some trees were 
growing upon it. ’ 

An inquiry was made of the occupant of a 
small allotment, ‘‘how it was possible to keep 
two cows, and maintain a family of five persons, 
on only three acres of land?’’ He answered : 


“The statement you saw was very true; half 
an acre of pasture, half an acre and eight rods 
in wheat, and one-quarter of an acre in oats; the 
other part was green food for the cows, such as 
tares, clover, mangolds, turnips, and Italian rye 

rass.”’ 


This is a pretty strong case; where it is shown 
that two cows were kept the whole year on the 
produce of eight rods less than one and three- 
fourths acres of land, with only the addition of 
a half acre of pasture, and the straw from four- 
fifths of an acre of grain, abating the vegetables 
consumed from the same land, by a family of 
five persons. 

In a communication to the British Board of 
Agriculture, it is said that thirty cows, one bull, 
four calves, and five horses, were fed through the. 
summer, from fifteen acres of clover sown the 
preceding year. The labor of four persons was 
sufficient to tend them; and the net produce of 
the same season in butter, from June to October, 
was £19 10s.—over $95 per cow. Forty animals 
to fifteen acres, gives sixty square rods (three- 
eighths of an acre) to each. Sixty square rods 
in clover producing a net income of over $95! 

After twelve years’ experience with the sys- 
tem, Mr. Quincy writes : 

‘From my own experience, I do not hesitate 
to'state that three cows may be kept during the 
summer season, in full milk and high condition, 
on @ single acre.’’ 

Adam Anthony, of North Providence, R. I., 
entered upon a farm in 1826, of the extent of 
seventy-two acres, suitable for tillage. The land 
was very sandy ; and the crops of that year were 
five tons'of hay, two tons of oats, two hundred 
bushels of potatoes, two hundred of turnips, some 
fruit, and garden vegetables; worth, including 
pasture feeds, $385. He adopted the soiling sys- 
tem. In 1847, he reports the produce of the 
farm as two hundred tons, by estimate, of green 
food for soiling, one hundred tons of hay, twenty- 
five tons of millet, seventeen tons of corn fodder, 
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six hundred and forty bushels of potatoes, seven 
hundred and fifty bushels of Indian corn, fruit 
and garden vegetables, the value of which is 
$3,575; nearly ten fold increase in the product 
of the farm. The stock consists of about forty 
head, of which thirty-six are usually cows. 

Similar testimony might be very much extend- 
ed, but it is unnecessary. 

THE SAVING IN FENCING. 

The present American system of farming in- 
volves a prodigious expenditure of human energy 
for fencing. I have seen it estimated that the 
cost of fencing in these United States is more than 
six hundred millions of dollars ($600,000, 000.) 
Whether more or less than this enormous sum, it 
is so much invested in human toil, a large por- 
tion of which might have been saved and applied 
to better and more ennobling purposes, had our 
early systems of custom and laws been what it 
ultimately must be. 

One-half of all farm fences are interior; and 
aside from an oecasional fence, ‘necessary to make 
a permanent distinction between arable land and 
a piece that nature designed for a pasture, they 
are worse than useless. 

Adopt a single principle, that no beast shall be 
permitted to range on lands adapted to the plough 
and the scythe, and you are prepared to wipe off 
from the face of our fair country much that dis- 
figures it, and abolish, at once and forever, a vast 
item in your annual taxation. 

The most false of anything that assumes the 
name of economy, is the practice of pasturing 
mowing lands. Interior fences, that were erected 
and are maintained for the sole purpose of en- 
abling the proprietor to pasture his mowing 
lands, have cost the farmers of Maine a very large 
sum. To call in the aid of arithmetic, it will 
read in this wise: The improved lands in the 
State may now be set down at two and a half 
millions of acres (2,500,000.). Taking the esti- 
mate by very good authority, of ten rods of fence, 
at one dollar per rod, for each acre of improved 
land, gives us for fencing in the State, the sum 
of twenty-five millions of dollars ($25,000,000.) 
Half of this sum, $12,500,000, we will set down 
for interior fences on farms. It may be fair to 
assume for annual erections, while the present 
system continues, for changes and repairs, ten 
per cent. of this sum, or one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars ($1,250,000, ) which 
the farmers of the State are annually paying as 
a direct tax on their resources, and on which very 
few have heretofore had the courage to raise their 
voices in complaint. Impressed with the trath- 
fulness of such estimates, who can for another 





year reme.in quiet and see a system of husbandry 
continued, so blighting to the general prosperity ? 

By the last census, we find that the whole num- 
ber of our domestic animals of all ages, reducing 
the number of sheep, by a fair standard of com- 
parison, to neat stock and horses, is to the im- 
proved land in this State, as one animal to four 
and three-fourths acres. 

Besides the direct expense of erecting and sup- 
porting interior fences, they offend by harboring 
all sorts of vermin. They protect a rare assem- 
blage of brush and noxious weeds or cost the 
farmer much labor to have it otherwise. They 
occupy, with the necessary head-lands left in 
ploughing, much space which is all lost. 

Then the loss in time, in the extra turnings of 
the team in small inclosures, in using the plough, 
the harrow, cultivator, roller, mowing-machine, 
and horse-rake, is no inconsiderable item in the 
season’s operations. 

—_—_—— oe e 
The Mania for Dark Rooms. 

American women have a strange mania for 
dark rooms, but hear what Florence Nightingale 
in her notes of nursing, says on the subject : 

‘‘A dark house is almost always an unhealthy 
house, always an ill-aired house, always a dirty 
house. Want of light stops growth, and pro- 
motes scrofula, rickets, &¢., among the children. 
People lose their’ health in a dark house, and if 
they get ill, they cannot get well again in it. 
Three out of many ‘negligeuces and ignorances’ 
in managing the health of houges generally, | 
will hear mention as specimens. First, that the 
female head in charge of any building does not 
think it necessary to visit every hole and corner 
of it every day. How can she expect those who 
are under her to be more careful to maintain her 
house in a healthy condition than she who is in 
charge of it? Second, that it is not considered 
essential to air, to sun, and to clean rooms while 
uninhabited; which is simply ignoring the first 
elementary notice of sanitary things, and laying 
the ground ready for all kinds of disease. Third, 
that the window, and one window, is considered 
enough to air a room. Don’t imagine that if 
you who are in charge, don’t look to all those 
things yourself, those under you will be more 
careful than you are. It appears as if the part 
of the mistress was to complain of her servants, 
and to accept their excuse—not to show them 
how there need be neither complaints made nor 
excuses.’’ 
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Soap-suds should always be saved and used on 
grape vines, fruit trees, etc. 
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Composting. 

Shall coarse manure be applied whole, or be 
first composted? This is a question frequently 
asked, and one much discussed by cultivators. 
By composting is meant the heaping together and 
fermentation of the nianures, until they are par- 
tially or thoroughly rotted. Owing to a loss of 
a part of the matter during fermentation, as ma- 
nures are usually composted, {that is, left care- 
lessly in heaps about the yard, exposed to sun, 
and washing away by rains,) we were formerly 
much in favor of applying them without com- 
posting, except in special cases; but the more we 
have studied the subject, and gathered the results 
of experiments, the more strongly are we im- 
pressed with the value of a thorough compost- 
ing, where it is properly done. When to be 
applied to a heavy and eompact soil, which is of 
comparative good quality, it is well to use un- 
composted manure, to render it less compact; 
but for general use, the more thoroughly the ma- 
nures are rotted, and made ready for thorough 
mingling with the soil, the better; provided al- 
ways, that the composting be properly done. 

Composting, or rotting of manures, should, so 
far as possible, be done under cover. The amount 
of rain falling annually upon the earth, is large 
enough to cover the whole with water to the 
depth of an ordinary barrel. In other words, if 
a field were covered with empty barrels, the 
amount of rain and snow falling duriag a year, 
would suffice to fill all the barrels. Any one can 
judge of the effect on a manure yard, of covering 
it with barrels full of water and then pouring all 
these out on the manure. A large amount of the 
richest portions of the manure would of course 
be washed away. But this, in a degree, is just 
what is taking place in most of the yards in the 
country. The manure is left where the rains 
wash out the best portions. In very many in- 
stances the case is still worse. The manures are 
not only washed by the rain falling naturally 
upon them, but they are also treated to the water 
from the eaves of the barns or stables. In per- 
haps five out of six cases, horse-stable manures 
are thrown out of a side window, and it is a 
matter of chance if the rain from the eaves does 
not fall directly upon the heap. Manures should 
always be thrown together in a compact heap 
under cover. If no better cover is at hand, a 
few boards thrown over, to shed off the bulk of 
the falling rain, will answer very well. The sur- 
face of the heap should always be kept moist, as 
this will always prevent the escape of the am- 
monia, which is retained by moisture, unless in 
excessive quantity. The recent experiments of 
Dr. Veelcker show pretty clearly that there is less 





loss by evaporation than was formerly supposed, 
both when manures are fermenting in a heap, 
and when they are spread upon the surface of the 
soil uncovered. 

It is always better, however, to keep a manure 
heap covered with a bed of soil, or, what is still 
better, with muck or sods. These absorb all the 
escaping gases, and are themselves enriched. It 
is profitable to mingle with all manures just as 
much muck, or leaves, or sods, or surface soil, 
as can be added without stopping fermentation. 
Horse manure will bear a large addition. Cow 
and hog manures ferment less easily, and there- 
fore bear a less proportion of unfermentable ma- 
nure added. 

No lime or ashes, or other alkali, should ever 
be added to the manure heap. These produce 
too rapid decomposition, and set at liberty the 
most valuable portion, the ammonia, and it is lost. 
There may be an exception, as when the manures 
are desired for immediate use, in which case lime 
or ashes may be added, provided plenty of moist 
muck or soil, containing no lime or ashes, is 
placed upon and around the heap to absorb es- 
caping gases. Where muck is to be used with 
manure, it is well to mix it with ashes or lime 
by itself, and let it lie for a time before adding it 
to the manure heap.—Am. Agriculturist. 


~ 
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Cholic in Horses. 

I will give you a receipt which I have known 
to cure in a few minutes. I knew a horse taken 
with it on a tread wheel to a carding machine, 
so that the owner thought he could not live. He 
got the veterinary surgeons, and they did what 
they could, and all decided that the horse must 
die. The man’s wife, who believed and prac- 
ticed hygiene, from the time the horse was taken 
tried to persuade her husband to use a wet band- 
age, but he insisted it would do no good. After 
all had given up that the horse could not live, by 
her entreaties—the doctors saying it could do no 
good or hurt—he took a thick bed comforter, 
bound it around the horse, went to the well and 
drew water, and poured it on till thoroughly 
soaked. It seemed like a pot boiliig. In less 
than fifteen minutes from the time he commenced 
the watering process, the horse was up and eai- 
ing, to the great surprise of the horse doctors, 
who knew it could notlive. The horse did good 
service afterwards. This recipe I gave several 
years ago, and it was copied into most—as I was 
told by an editor—of the agricultural, and many 
other papers in the United States. Many have 
tried and proved it. Try it, brother farmers.— 
Farmers’ Advocate, 
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A New Volume. 

We begin with this number a new volume, be- 
ing the second of the fifth series, the sixteenth of 
the form in which the Farmer is now published, 
and the forty-second year of its publication. 

It is not necessary, we think, to open with an 
elaborate introduction. Those of our readerg 
(composing a large majority) who were sub- 
scribers five years ago, when the Editor’s con- 
nection with the Farmer commenced, will, if 
they turn to the September number of that time 
—which happens to be now before us—find a 
folded, unstitched, uncut sheet of thirty-two 
pages, three of which are occupied with adver- 
tisements, with an extra advertising sheet of six- 
teen pages, enveloping the other in place of a 
eover. Now we have, as in our three past issues, 
three extra sheets of sixteen pages each, a cover 
with three pages of advertising matter and a 
neat title-page, and the full thirty-two pages 
of reading matter,—making fifty-one pages of 
advertising matter against nineteen then, and 
eighty-four pages in all against forty-eight then, 
and the whole well bound together in comely 
and presentable form. We allude to this mate- 
rial improvement in the past, as the earnest of 
our future progress as circumstances may allow. 

As to the matter with which we fill our pages, 
we shall endeavor to make it at least as accept- 
able in the future as we have reason to hope it 
has been in the past. 





a+ 
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Mr. Prentice, of Mt. Hope; near Albany, lost a 


Location for the Next Cattle Show. 

We are requested to call attention to the fact 
that the Maryland State Society will still receive 
proposals for holding the next Exhibition at some 
other point than Baltimore. Weshould be very 
glad if some of our Maryland towns could offer 
sufficient inducement to the Society to hold its 
Exhibition there the coming fall. We are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the influence of the So- 
ciety upon the agriculture of the State would be 
greater if its Exhibitions could be moved from 
one point to another. If however the great city 
of Baltimore cannot realise the advantages to be 
expected from the large gathering brought to- 
gether by the Exhibition there, it is hardly to be 
supposed that sufficient interest can be gotten up 
elsewhere; while the chances of realising enough 
to pay expenses are far greater at Baltimore than 
elsewhere. ba 


J it is always matter of regret to us, for 
various reasons, to have to reject communica- 
tions which friendly correspondents have taken 
the trouble to write for our columns, but in the 
exercise of a due discretion we are obliged fre- 
quently to do it. 

We have one on hand at this time from Major 
John Jones, of Delaware, an old and fast friend 
of the Farmer. It is an able article, abounding 
in valuable statistics, in support of the Major’s 
well known views of a Protective Tariff. If such 
communication were admitted, we should of 
course admit a reply, and our paper would be 
burdened with the discussion of a question which 
very able men have been arguing diligently for 
a great many years, without changing any body’s 
opinions that we know of. Independent of this 
consideration, men’s blood is a little too warm 
with politics just now to admit the discussion in 
an agricultural publication of a question which 
belongs, whether legitimately or not, to the po- 
litical arena. We have always enough on hand 
of strictly agricultural matter to fill our pages, 
and we prefer to give our readers a chance, when 
they are heated and tired with the excitement of 
political discussion with which the party papers 
are filled, to return and rest themselves in quiet 
and cooling reflections of agricultural improve- 
ment. 

Another communication, while it contains some 
just reflections on the duties of the farmer, par- 
takes too much to the character of a moral lec- 
ture to suit our views of fitness for our pages. 
We want from our correspondents plain, practical 
and strictly agricultural communications, and 
wish they would favour us more frequently in 








number of cattle with Pleura Pneumonia in 1853. 





this way. 
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The Wheat Crop. 

In a paragraph on the subject in our June 
number, we stated that, as then advised, the 
wheat crop of the country generally promised 
well. Our paper had not gone to press, how- 
ever, before accounts began to pour upon us of 
ravages of fly, joint-worm and army-worm. The 
damage from these causes in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, we have never known so general. We 
have heard of very many fields which will not 
be worth cutting. A gentleman from one section 
of Maryland states that in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, four fields out of five will not pay for 
the cutting, and another, that in a ride of five or 
six miles there was scarcely one field of corn land 
wheat to be seen that the scythe would be put 
into—a stray head here and there being all. 

The rust of the blade—which the wheat-grower 
has been familiar with for a few years past—is 
almost universal this year. But we are not able 
to learn that it has heretofore or is now mate- 
rially affecting the grain. The army worm is 
doing its work in many sections, but its depre- 
dations, for the most part, do not extend beyond 
a few grains of each head. The following, from 
a correspondent at Richmond, will give some 
idea of the accounts we have received from many 
other quarters : 

“T have just returned from a trip up the Cen- 
tral Railroad, through Louisa, Albemarle, Au- 
gusta, then on the railroad through Nelson, Am- 
herst, on up through Bedford and Montgomery 
counties, and down the noble James River, via 
James River and Kanawha Canal, to Lynchburg 
—from there, via railroad, to Richmond—and, 
generally, the wheat crop is a magnificent failure. 

In the Green Spring neighbourhood (Louisa 
peony 7 the wheat crop never fails, I understand, 
and it looked better than any wheat I saw; and 
in Roanoke I saw some fields that were good.— 
In Augusta I saw some noble fields untouched by 
the worm and fly, though generally the crop is a 
failure; jn Orange, I understood by a great 
many farmers, three-fifths of a crop might be 
made. I saw some good lands that would not 
yield a peck to the acre.’’ 





Icuasor Guaxo.—We are pleased to find, as 
will appear by the advertisement of P. Malcom 
& Co., that there is prospect of having in the 
Ichaboe Guano a substitute for the California or 
Elide Guano, which has proved so acceptable 
where used, but which is now exhausted. The 
Ichaboe by analysis comes quite up to. the aver- 
age of the Elide Island, and we hope will prove 
equal to it and more abundant. The guano 
known as Ichaboe some years ago had a deserved 
popularity: it remains to be seen whether that 
which is now coming to this port will rival its 
namesake of former years. 





Je We have received a letter from Mr. Thos. 
Wood, in which he scolds us very sharply, be- 
cause, having published his advertisement, we 
‘‘pocketed his money,’’ (of course we did) and 
then wrote an editorial calculated to keep people 
from»buying his hogs. Mr, Wood will -under- 
stand, now on reading the letter of Mr. Shriver, 
we have done him just the sort of service an 
honest man ought to desire. If his hogs are not 
what they have been usually represented to be, 
the paltry sum which he pays us for advertising 
them cannot weigh a feather in withholding our 
opinion of their merits. But supposing them to 
be fully up to his representation, such a letter as 
this from an intelligent farmer, with his name 
attached, and entirely disinterested, is worth more 
to Mr. Wood than all he has ever paid, or will 
ever pay us, for advertising. We do not charge 
Mr. Wood a cent for this letter. 

He will remark too, that we expressed no posi- 
tive conviction of the merits of the Chester as 
compared with other hogs, but an ‘‘impression 
made by our own experience with them,’’ and 
said ‘‘distinctly’’ that ‘‘these opinions are not 
based upon a careful comparison with other 
breeds under the same circumstances.’’ And our 
design was not to write down the Chester, but to 
bring out for the benefit of our readers just the 
sort of testimony (whether for or against made 
no manner of difference to us,) with which: Mr. 
Shriver now favours us. Had our own opinion 
agreed fully with the general impression as to 
this breed, there would have been no occasion to 
say any thing on the subject, but under a different 
impression we have done what was our duty. 
We have awakened a proper inquiry upon the 
subject. 





Worcester’s New Quarto Dictionary.—We should 
have called attention last month to the advertise- 
ment of Worcester’s new Quarto Illustrated Dic- 
tionary. This work has received sufficient com- 
mendation from the highest sources to establish 
its character as the most faithful and reliable 
guide'to correct spelling and pronunciation, and 
the most complete and perfect Dictionary of the 
English language. We heartily commend it to 
those who want the best work of the sort extant. 


4 


Z#= We call attention to- the advertisement of 
the ‘‘Antrim Farm,’’ well known, and char- 
acterised by the State Chemist, in his late re- 
port, as ‘‘qne of the most elegant and productive 
estates in Maryland.’’ It is not often that an 
estate combining the numerous advantages pre- 
sented by this, can be purchased at any price. 
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J The distinction made between Guano and 
Coprolites, in the article of Dr. Stewart, is an 
important one, if borne out by sufficient well 
ascertained facts. Professor Mapes has diligently 
maintained for some years past, the difference in 
value between phosphate of lime, as found in 
bones, and the same article as contained in the 
mineral phosphate found some years ago at Do- 
ver, N. Jersey. While it was not to be denied 
that they were chemically the same, he asserts 
that in their results they are very different, and 
accounts for it by his theory of ‘‘Progression.”’ 
The phosphate in the mineral, as dug from the 
earth, is in its ‘“‘primary’’ state, and aecording 
to this idea, only fit to be used by the lowest 
order of plants, the ‘“‘primary’’ lichen that 
clings to the rock. While the phosphate. of the 
bone, having “‘progressed’’ through the various 
changes, is fit food for plants of high degree. 
This theory is pronounced by other chemists very 
absurd, and it is gravely charged that it was in- 
vented to suit the private purposes of the Pro- 
fessor. 

This is not, however, Dr. Stewart's theory. 
He maintains that the coprolites are compara- 
tively insoluble, however finely ground, because 
“they have their particles so closely united to 
each other as to exclude solvents except from 
their outer surface.”’ 


2. 


The Cattle Disease. 

We give on another page an intelligent account 
of the Pleura Pneumonia, for which we are in- 
debted to a contemporary near the scene of the 
excitement with reference to it. The malady is 
unquestionably ‘‘a very grievous murrain,’’ and 
the attention it is exciting in all parts of the coun- 
try not uncalled for. Every proper means should 
be diligently used to prevent its spread by conta- 
gion or infection. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has had an 
extra session of the Legislature, to supply more 
means for buying and killing the poor beasts, 
after already spending $30,000 in the slaughter. 
Other State legislatures have had their attention 
drawn to the subject, and it has been brought 
before the Congress of the United States. Vari- 
ous Commissioners have been appointed to pro- 
ceed to the ‘seat of war’’ to examine and revort 
upon the disease. We learn that Professor Anti- 
sell, of Washington, Dr. Emerson, of Philadel- 
phia, with others, have gone under the direction 
of the Agricultural Department of the Patent 
Office. This is all very well. The disease has 
got a foothold in the country, and scientific men 
should be enabled to give it their most careful 








attention, with a view to its humane, rational 
and effective treatment. 

After all that may be said, however, it does 
seem to us that the people of Massachusetts have 
been frightened out of their propriety, and we 
have no doubt many a sharp Yankee has taken 
advantage of the panic, to sell his ‘‘winter-killed”’ 
old cows to the State’s Commissioners, for a good 
price. An intelligent gentleman just from Phila- 
delphia, where his attention had been especially 
drawn to the subject, remarked to us within a 
few days, that there is as much Pleura~-Pneumonia 
about Philadelphia as about North Brookfield. 
It is known also to have appeared in New Jersey 
and other places. These appearances at different 
distant points seem to indicate that the disease is 
epidemic or, more properly, epizootic. If so; it 
has reached the country at a time when the cat- 
tle, especially in the North, are extremely liable 
to it, from the effects of a severe wiuter and 
scarcity of provender. 

As to the course taken by the Massachusetts 
Commissioners, we acknowledge we cannot un- 
derstand the necessity for it. If the disease is, 
as is there most positively asserted, only commu- 
nicable by contagion or infection, it does seem to 
us that the same or much less means used to pre- 
vent contagion, would be quite as effective. If 
the State shall undertake to pay for every animal 
likely to have the disease, the work of buying 
and butchering will not be completed as long as 
there is an old cow on her last legs, from the ef- 
fects of cold and short commons. If the disease 
is epizootic, the attempt to stop it by the means 
used, is, of course, folly. 

The advice we have to offer those who may 
fear this malady, is to give extra attention and 
care to the health of their stock—especially such 
care as is necessary to prevent their taking cold, 
as exemption from sudden changes of weather, 
protection from cold rains, &c. It isa disease 
of the lungs, and while the general health of the 
system should be looked to, any thing likely to 
affect them especially, should be particularly 
guarded against. 


a+ 





J The facts stated in the article on ‘‘Turn- 
ing Stock to Grass early’’ are worthy to be noted. 
We should be glad to know what the experience 
of any of our subscribers may have been on this 
point. If it be true that there is so great advan- 
tage in turning out early as these facts would 
indicate, we think it is not very generally known. 





The annual product in butter, cheese, milk, 
labour of oxen, and slaughtered cattle in the U. 
States, in 1850, was $180,000,000. 
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Too Much Land. 

We find much said in our exchanges on, the 
comparative advantages of large farms and small 
farms. <A writer in 7 he Homestead, published in 
Connecticut, where farms are already small com- 
pared with our Southern farms and plantations, 
says: ‘I believe in a little farm well tilled; too 
much territory is the greatest evil farmers have 
to cope with. This truth is seen every day; let 
us mend the matter.’’ We suppose it will hardly 
be gainsaid that the desire of spreading out over 
more territory than they can properly occupy, is 
a national weakness of the American people.— 
The wish to own some land is scarcely more uni- 
versal than the desire to have more. While the 
Western pioneer is not willing to have a neigh- 
bour so near that he can hear his dog bark, the 
largest proprietor in the old States can see or 
imagine a reason to extend his borders on one 
side or the other, That this disposition has ex- 
erted an evil influence on our agriculture, there 
can be no doubt. Men will exhaust, in the pur- 
chase of land, means, a portion of which could 
be much more profitably expended in the cultiva- 
tion of a Jess number of acres. They wear out 


their energies and their lives in the heart-break- 
ing business of working unimproved lands, with 
inadequate labour, insufficient team, unsuitable 
implements, and no manure, and give the caviller 


additional arguments against agriculture, as a 
pursuit not fit to be followed. Every right think- 
ing man will, therefore, set his face firmly against 
the temptation to work more land than he has 
the means to work well. He will by all the 
means in his power so order his affairs, that the 
valuable capital invested in land shall not be 
comparatively idle for want cf active capital to 
make it productive. As well may he expend all 
his means in the purchase of mines, rich in gold, 
and leave them year after year unworked. 

It is a prevalent error, however, that it is ne- 
cessarily wiser and better economy to cultivate a 
small than a large farm—that twenty acres can 
be worked to more advantage than a hundred, 
and a hundred than five hundred. It may be 
true—though we do not know that it is so—that 
small farms are more generally profitable than 
largeones. There are many men who are capable 
of managing a small business, who would fail with 
a large one, and many more who can command 
the necessary means to work a small than a large 
farm. But there is no reason that we are aware 
of, why a man who has the capacity to manage 
a farm of five hundred acres, should be confined 
to one hundred, except the want of means to 
work profitably the larger number. On the other 
hand, there are economical considerations on 





which he may extend his operations, There is, 
for instance, a certain amount of ,building re- 
quired, implements, tools, horses, cattle, for al- 
most any number of acres, however small, and 


the necessary expenditure for such purposes will 


be much less comparatively for a farm of two 
hundred, than for one of a hundred acres, while 
the skill and management of a good farmer will 
be very little more taxed. Itis not to be ques- 
tioned, however, that the almost universal dispo- 
sition to attempt to cultivate more than we are 
able to cultivate well, is a grievous evil, and one 
which every owner of land should set himself 
diligently to abate. 


a 
oor 


# One of the Boys takes exceptions to a re- 
mark we made last month on the breaking of 
colts, in which it was suggested that young gen- 
tlemen of a certain age should not be entrusted 
with so delicate a task. He wonders if the edi- 
tor.of the American Farmer has forgotten that he 
was a boy, and whether he did’nt like to break 
colts? Now, the editor has not forgotten that 
he was a boy—it hasn’t been su very long time 
since, my young friend—but it is just because he 
has not forgotten, that he happens to know the 
stuff that boys are made of, and that they are 
too much colts themselyes to be the masters of 
other colts. But we may make exceptions to be 
sure. Here isa boy who, we learn, has under- 
taken to tame a refractory cow, on whom vari- 
ous devices had to be practiced, such as penning 
in a corner, &c. to milk. In two days our young 
Rarey had coaxed her into quietness, and now 
milks her with his own hand, at the rate of three 
to four gallons a day. Mr. Webster learned to 
milk the cows when he was a boy, and when he 
was Minister to England, astonished her lords 
and gentlemen with a display of his skill in this 
modest art. Let no boy, therefore, scorn to learn 
it, and every one who will tame a fractious 
cow in two days—as our young friend has done 
—should, with our full consent, be trusted to 
break a colt. 

| 
Time of Holding the Next Cattle 
Show. 
At an adjourned meeting of the Executive 





‘Committee of the State Agricultural Society, 


held on the 19th of June, it was determined by 
resolution to open the Annual Exhibition of the 
Society on Tuesday, the 30th of October. It 
was necessary to determine between the 16th and 
30th, to avoid conflict with the Exhibition of the 
Virginia societies at Richmond, which will open 
on the 22d of the month. 
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Tue Stare Cnemist.—Mr. Tyson, the State 
Chemist, is diligently pursuing, we have reason 
to know, the important duties of his office. He 
has visited this spring, portions of St. Mary’s and 
Calvert counties on the Western, and the lower 
counties of the Eastern Shore, and made a pre- 
liminary survey, preparatory to a more thorough 
investigation hereafter of the resources of those 
‘portions of the State. - He finds them, we learn, 
abounding in elements of fertility which only 
await development to add largely to the wealth 
of those who will make use of them. Mr. Tyson 
receives every where the hospitality and kind 
civility to be expected from Maryland farmers, 
and the object of his labours the appreciation of 
an intelligent community, 





J& We give, as we promised last month, the 
plan proposed for a system of Measuring, Tally- 
ing and Weighing Grain in the city of Baltimore. 
This plan (as we have stated) was submitted, by 
a committee of grain dealers, appointed for the 
purpose, to a meeting of farmers in this city, on 
the Ist of May, and discussed but not assented to. 
The principal objection made to it was, that it was 
evidently designed to supersede and dispense with 
the officers already appointed by law. It wassug- 
gested however by the gentlemen present, that the 
plan proposed, if adopted by common consent of 
buyers and sellers, could be made available in 
practice with the approbation and concurrence of 
the inspectors, in perfect harmony with the exist- 
inglaw. We do not hear that further steps have 
been taken in the matter by the grain dealers. 


2 The article ‘‘On Compost and Vegetable 
Earth’’ will well repay a careful perusal. It is 
from the pen of the distinguished chemist and 
agriculturist, M, Boussingault, and translated 
from the ‘‘ Journal d’ Agriculture Pratigue’’ for 
the London Farmer's Magazine. The subject of 
the formation of nitre in compost heaps is an in- 
teresting and very important one. The addi- 
tional value added to raw material by compost- 
ing with pen manures, we have heretofore alluded 
to. Cotton planters who compost very largely 
assure us that three loads of compost made of 
stable manure and any earth they may gather, 
is equal to three of uncomposted stable manure. 
No doubt it is owing, ina great measure, to the 
formation of nitre. 





American Pomotoaicat Socrery.—We learn 
by circular, received from its President, that this 
Institution will hold its eighth session in the city 
of Philadelphia, commencing on the 11th of Sep- 
tember next. — 








Removal of the Tobacco Warehouses. 
A meeting of tobacco planters was held at 
Upper Marlborough the past month, to consider 
the question of the sale of the old tobacco ware- 
houses and the building of new ones on deep 
water, in accordance with the law of the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. Col. Bowling presented 
to the meeting the views of the Commissioners 
in favour of the change, but stated that they 
would use the discretion allowed by the law and 
not proceed to sell the old warehouses until the 
sense of the tobacco-planting community could 
be ascertained. A convention of the tobacco- 
growing counties is to be held for this purpose. 
The meeting at Marlborough was not a large one, 
but a majority of those present were adverse to 
the change. ; 


~~ 


The Patent Office Report. 

We are indebted to the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents for a copy of the Agricultural Report for 
1859. We have not yet given the Report the 
thorough examination it demands, but a glance 
through it impresses us very favourably with the 
value of its contents as compared with previous 
reports. We hope the powers.at Washington, 
who have control of the matter, will have the 
wisdom to leave Mr. Clemson entirely untram- 
meled in the reorganization of this department, 
and give him both the power and the means to 
increase its usefulness. 


~ ee 


The Southern Field and Fireside.—This is a 
favourite weekly, published at Augusta, Ga., 
about the size of the New York Ledger, and has 
just entered its second year. Its literary depart- 
ment is of a high order, being now in charge of 
Mr. John R. Thompson, so long and favourably 
known as the accomplished editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, published at Richmond. 

Dr. Daniel Lee, formerly editor of the Southern 
Cultivator, an agricultural writer of much ability 
and long experience, edits the agricultural de- 
partment, and Mr. Wm. N. White, the author of 
‘Gardening for the South,’’ has charge of the 
fruit and horticultural columns. It is an ad- 
mirable weekly, and worthy of universal support. 











Tae Vireintra AcricutturaL Societies.-—It 
gives us pleasure to be able to state that the Old 
State Society of Virginia and the Pestral Society 
will hold a joint Exhibition the coming fall on 
the beautiful grounds of the Central Society, at 
Richmond, and that there is a promise of the 
best show ever had in the State. The Exhibition 
will open on the 22d day of October. 
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A PREMIUM LIST—BOOKS, &c.- 
We again publish the liberal list of premiums 
offered in the last issue of the Farmer. 


Terms. 

Single subscribers may remit at our risk, as 
heretofore, $1 per annum, payable always in ad- 
vance. 

Six copies will be sent for $5. 

For ten or any larger number, the agent will 
receive a commission of 20 cents for each sub- 
scription of $1. Or clubs of ten or more may be 
formed, at 80 cents each. 


Cash Premiums. 

For the highest list of not less than 200 
names, at $1 each....... sicthentnenbbeadia eevee Pl 00 

For the 2d highest list of not less than 100 

” names, at $1 each 

For the 3d highest list of not less than 75 
MAINES, Ot F1 EACH ..000..ccccceenseseacoreoece see $30 

For the 4th highest list of not less than 50 
names, at $1 each...... ainaih ghbiddaabesiaie osee ae 

For the 5th highest list of not less than 40 
names, at $1 each 

For the 6th highest list of not ete than 30 
names, $1 each 

For the 7th highest list of not less than 20 
named, at $1 CACH,........cccccccsccccosee ccoccee | BO 


Books Offered to Subscribers. 

To any subscriber, whose account is paid in ad- 
vance, who will take the trouble to procure for us 
new subscribers, we will forward, post-paid, the 
following books, viz: 

For 1 new subscriber—‘‘Dana’s Essay on Ma- 
nures,”’ or ‘‘Farm of Four Acres,’’ or ‘‘Richard- 
son’s Domestic Fowls.’’ 


$15 


For 2 new subscribers—‘‘Bright on Grape Cul- 
ture,’’ or ‘‘Farmers’ Land Measurer,’’ or ‘‘Every 
Lady Her Own Flower Gardener,’’ or ‘‘Cole’s 
American Fruit Book.”’ 

For 3 new subscribers—‘‘Nash’s Progressive 
Farmer,’’ or ‘‘Allen’s Domestic Animals,’’ or 
“Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener,’’ or ‘‘Bridge- 
man’s Fruit Cultivators’ Manual.’’ 

For 4 new subscribers—‘‘Field’s Pear Culture,’’ 
or ‘‘Allen’s Treatise on the Grape,’’ or ‘‘Cotton 
Planters’ Manual,’’or ‘‘French’s Farm Drainage,’’ 
or ‘‘Nash’s Horse Farrier.” 

For 5 new subscribers—‘‘Flint’s Milch Cows 
and Dairy Farming,’”’ or ‘‘Langstroth on the 
Honey Bee’’ or ‘‘Flint’s Grasses and Forage 
Plants,’’ or ‘‘Randall’s Sheep Husbandry,’ or 
“Gardening for the South,”’ or ‘‘Buist’s Flower 
Garden Directory,’’ or ‘‘Youatt on the Horse.’’ 





For 6 new subscribers—‘‘Darlington’s Weeds 
and Useful Plants,’’ or ‘‘Herbert’s Hints to Horse- 
keepers,’’ or ‘‘Johnston’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try.”’ 

For 8, new subscribers—‘‘Downing’s Fruit and 
Fruit Trees,’’ or ‘‘Youatt and Martin on Cattle,’’ 
or ‘‘Bridgeman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant.’’ 

For 10 new subscribers—‘‘Thaer’s Principles 
of Agriculture,’ or ‘‘Dadd’s Anatomy of the 

” or ‘‘McMahon’s American Gardener.”’ 

For 15 new subscribers—‘‘Downing’s Land- 
scape Gardening and Rural Architecture,’’ or 
‘Downing’s Rural Essays.’’ 

For 18 new subscribers—‘‘American Farmer’s 
Encyclopedia,”’ or ‘‘Stevens’ Book of the Farm,”’ 
2 vols. 

Subscribers entitled to any of the above named 
books, will please designate the one wanted, and 
it will be promptly forwarded to them. 

We know from experience that a person of 
energy may take the highest cash premium offer- 
ed. To those acting for us, who may fail to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of names to entitle them 
to a cash premium, we will willingly pay a com- 
mission of 20 per centum, where ten or more new 
names are sent. The premium lists will remain 
open until the lst November; those competing 
will, however, please send on names and remit- 
tances as fast as received. 

Write distinctly, name, post-office, county and 
State of each subscriber. Address 

WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
“American Farmer’' Office, Baltimore. 


oo 


J Subscribers in making remittances will 
please give us the name of their post-office and 
State. Our index is kept by post-offices. A lit- 
tle attention to this matter will save us much 
trouble, and ensure the amount being properly 
credited. 
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‘Both Sides of the Grape Question’ is the title 
of a little work just issued, for a copy of which 
we are indebted to Mr. A. M. Spangler, of the 
Farmer and Gardener, Philadelphia. The ‘‘Grape 
question’’ is a prolific one, and there seems to be 
a large demand for all that may be said on all 





| sides. This little book is composed of three Es- 


says—one from the pen of Mr. Wm. Saunders, 
an experienced and well known cultivator of 
Germantown ; one-by F. J. Cope, of Greensburg, 
Pa., and another by J. M. McMinn, of Williams- 
port, Pa. Grape growers (whose name is legion) 
will of course want to hear all that is to be said 
on the subject. 
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Chester County Hogs. 
Farm Content, Lirtte Prez Creex Vautzy, 
Carroll Co., June 18, 1860. } 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

In your last number in a notice of a letter from 
Thomas Wood, of Chester county, Pa., on the 
subject of the Chester county breed of Hogs, I 
think you have (unintentionally I am sure) done 
injustice to this favorite breed. 

You say you ‘‘would like to know from farmers 
who have had this stock for several years, how 
they compare with other breeds.’’ In answer 
thereto, I propose giving the result of my experi- 
ence with them. I have had the Chester county 
breed of Hogs for about nine years, and have 
had many opportunities of comparing them with 
the ordinary stock, and also the old Berkshires, 
and have found them in all cases, under the same 
treatment, to maintain their superiority in an 
eminent degree. Iam no fancy farmer, and do 
not keep any stock for ornament or exhibition, 
but bring it down to the practical point of dollars 
and cents. It is, therefore, enough for me to 
say, that I consider the Chester county breed as 
the most profitable, under all circumstances, both 
as a pen hog and as a grazer, of all the different 
breeds that I have ever owned. They possess in 
an eminent degree the very desirable qualities of 
early maturity and fattening at an early age, 
which latter quality with me is the most impor- 
tant, as 1am thereby enabled to put my spring 
pigs into the market at nine or ten months old, 
and weighing at that age from two to two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. This weight is produced 
of course by good feeding and proper attention. 
My fall litters, which I keep over winter, are 
turned out early in the spring on clover, and sel- 
dom receive any other food than the run of the 
wheat stubble, until they are put up for fattening, 
when I usually have them to weigh from three 
to four hundred pounds, at about fourteen or fif- 
teen months old. A friend of mine has now a 
lot of six, which he is keeping in high condition, 
which he expects to make average five hundred 
pounds at eighteen months, and I have no doubt 
they will do it. 

I wish it understood that in giving my views 
of the above hogs that I am disinterested, having 
none for sale nor have ever offered them for sale, 
though the effect of my success with them has 
led to their general introduction, and they are 
gradually superceding all other breeds in my 
neighbourhood, where the farmers are noted for 
their practicability and aversion to all humbugs. 

In regard to the quality of the pork and bacon 
made from this breed of hogs, if you will pay a 
visit to the valley of ‘Little Pipe Creek’’ and 





make ‘‘Farm Content’ your head quarters, I feel 
sure that I can disabuse your mind of the idea 
that they are ‘‘coarse and do not make good ba- 
con,’’ by a practical test that I am sure will carry 
conviction with it. I have now on hand a lot 
of prime Chester county hams, that will, I think, 
convince the most skeptical of their being at least 
equal to the ordinary stock. Come up and try 
for yourself. 

While I am on this subject let me @o but a sim- 
ple act of jastice to Mr. Thomas Wood, of Chester 
county, Pa. I have no personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Wood, but was induced by a mutual 
friend to patronize him. I have procured my 
stock hogs of him for several years, and can truly 
say that, in every instance, the pigs sent me have 
been shipped in the best possible order, and have 
given full satisfaction to me, and also to several 
friends whom I have recommended to him. 

Please accept my best wishes for your personal 
welfare and the success of your ably conducted 
journal, which greets us promptly each month, 
filled with interesting and useful matter. 

AUG. SHRIVER. 
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Proceedings of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Md. State Agr. Society. 
BattimoreE, June 5, 1860. 

The quarterly meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was held this day. Present, John Merry- 
man, Esq., President; and Messrs. M’Henry, of 
Baltimore county; Jacobs, of Harford; Lloyd 
and Lowndes, of Talbot; Dashiell, of Somerset; 
Dennis, of Frederick; Worthington, of Anne 
Arundel; Bowie and Mullikin, of Prince George’s, 
and Albert, of Baltimore city. 

The President made a report from the commit- 
tee appointed to receive the moneys donated by 
the State, with the vouchers for the disbursement 
thereof, and asked for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to examine the accounts—the report was ac- 
cepted, and Messrs. Mullikin, Dennis and Lowndes 
were appointed the committee. 

Mr. Sands, Treasurer, presented a statement of 
receipts and expenditures, since last report, which 
was referred to tho above committee, who subse- 
quently reported the accounts as correct,—that 
there was in the hands of the committee the sum 
of $565.25; and that there was also in the hands 
of the Treasurer, the sum of $11.84. 

A communication was read from Robert Bowie, 
Esq., late Treasurer, asking to be refunded moneys 
paid for sundry expenses, incurred by him whilst 
Treasurer of the society. 

On motion of Mr. Lowndes, the sum of $60 
was appropriated to refund Mr. Bowie for the 
payment of the expenses as claimed by him. 
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The President stated to the committee that sun- 
dry claims against the society had been presented 
after the date specified in the advertisement which 
had been published in the daily and agricultural 
papers of this city—that in addition to the bal- 
ance on hand of the fund received fromthe State, 
the amount of a note given and since paid by 
the late Treasurer, had increased the sum on 
hand to $565.25, as before reported. He asked 
for further instructjons to the committec. 

On motion of Mr. Worthington, it was ordered, 
that the committee proceed to the payment of the 
claims since presented, in the same manner as 
those which had been already presented and paid, 
to the extent of the amount of funds in their 
hands. 

A report from the Committee on Grain and 
Root Crops, at the last Show, was presented, 
awarding to Mr. Geo. Blessing, of Frederick Co., 
the premium of $10 for the best five ears of corn, 
he having complied with all the requirements of 
the. society. On motion of Mr. Mullikin, the 
Treasurer was directed to pay the same. 

The President called up the subject of the loca- 
tion of the next Cattle Show, and made a state- 
ment in regard to the action of the committee 
appointed upon the subject. On motion, the 
committee was continued, and directed to report 
at an adjourned meeting, which was subsequently 
fixed for the 19th inst. Mr. M’Henry asked to 
be excused from serving on the committee, which 
was granted, and Mr. F. Cooke was appointed in 
his place. 

On motion of Mr. M’Henry, the editors of the 
American Farmer and Rural Register were re- 
quested to give notice, that applications from the 
citizens of the several counties of the State would 
be received, for the holding of our exhibitions 
within their limits. 

Mr. Merryman, President, called attention to 
the subject of Cattle Disease now ravaging Massa- 
chusetts, and which was making progress south- 
ward—the disease having made its appearance in 
New Jersey, through the instrumentality of cattle 
introduced into that State from the infected dis- 
tricts at the East. 

Mr. M’Henry offered the following, which was 
unanimously concurred in : 


Wuereas, the disease known as Pleuro-Pneu- 
monia, which has proved so fatal in Massachu- 
setts, is reported to have recently spread to other 
States, and is believed to have been introduced 
into healthy districts by animals brought from 
infected districts, 

Resolved, That this committee earnestly recom- 
mend that no bull, cow, ox or calf, be introduced 
into this State, from any State north or east of 
Maryland, whilst the Pleuro-Pneumonia is known 
to exist in that section of the country. 





The Premium List for the next Annual Cattle 
Show was then considered. Mr. M’ Henry moved 
that the highest premium on the list should not 
exceed $15, which was dissented from. 

Mr, Bowie moved that the second premiums in 
the class of imported Cattle, Horses, Jacks and 
Sheep, be stricken out, which was concurred in. 
On motion, the third premium on fat cattle was 
also stricken out. In the list of Horses, instead 
of for.the best ‘‘brood mare,’’ the best ‘‘mare 
for breeding purposes’’ was substituted. In the 
list for, Mules and Jacks, the second premiums 
were stricken out, and the premium of $5 each 
for the best jack and jenny was substituted for 
the former premiums. In the list for Garden 
Vegetables, the premium for the largest display 
was fixed at $10, and for the second best at $5. 

In the list for the first day’s trial of speed, the 
premiums were fixed as follows: ‘‘For the fastest 
trotting mare or gelding in harness, $20—for the 
second best, $10.’’ 

The original list, as adopted last year, with the 
above alterations, was then adopted for the next 
Show. 

Mr. Jacobs moved a reconsideration of the pre- 
miums on Grain and Root Crops, which was con- 
curred in. He then moved that a premium of 
$20 for the best white, and $20 for the best red 
wheat, be offered, which was dissented from. 

The judges for the several departments were 
then appointed, which, with the list of premiums, 
will be published in pamphlet form as usual. 

The following changes were made in the rules 
and regulations: In place of rule 19, on the for- 
mer list, insert—‘‘Any animal sired without the 
jurisdiction of the United States, shall be con- 
sidered as imported.’’ The allowance for food 
was fixed as follows: For horses, $2, cattle, $1.50 
sheep, 373, and hogs 75 cents. 

Mr. M’Henry offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the competition for premiums 
at the next Show of this society, shall not be open 
for competition to animals from any section of 
the country known to be visited by the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia. c 


Mr. Bowie offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 


In view of the conflicting accounts of the grow- 
ing wheat crop of this and adjoining States, 

Resolved, That the Vice Presidents of this so- 
ciety from the different counties, be requested to 
forward to Sam’ Sands, Secretary of the society, 
accurate reports of the prospect of the crop, after 
it shall have been threshed in their respective 
counties, and that the said reports to be publish- 
ed as soon as received in the Rural Register and 
American Farmer, in order to act advisedly when 
their grain shall be ready for market. 
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Mr. Bowie also offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was also unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this committee has heard, with 
deep sorrow of the death of their late associate, 
G. M. Eldridge, Vice President from Cecil coun- 
ty, a man whom to know was to respect; whose 
constant attendance upon the deliberations and 
exhibitions of the society, evinced his great in- 
terest in the cause of agriculture, and whose ab- 
sence hereafter will constantly recall the attach- 
ment and regard felt for him by the arya of 
Maryland. 


On motion, the time of holding the next Show, 
was ordered to be fixed at an adjourned meeting 
of the committee, to be held on Tuesday, the 19th 
inst. 

The committee then adjourned. 

Test, Samvugt Sanps, Secretary. 





Battimore, June 19, 1860. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present, John Merryman, Esq., President; and 
Messrs. Mullikin, Dennis, Bowie, Worthington 
and M’Henry. 

The President, from the committee to whom 
was referred the subject of the show grounds at 
Canton, made a report that they had not yet 
been able to make any definite arrangements. 
On motion of Mr. Mullikin, the committee was 
allowed further time, and were authorized to act 
in the premises—and that if no satisfactory ar- 
rangement could be made in time, the next Ex- 
hibition should be held on the present Show 
Grounds, on North Charles street. 

On motion of Mr. Worthington, the time for 
holding the Fall Exhibition was fixed for Tues- 
day, 30th October, to continue four days. 

No further business claiming the attention of 
the committee, on motion, it adjourned to the 
next quarterly meeting. 

Test, Samve. Sanps, Secretary. 
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The Persimmon, or American Medlar 
(Diospyros. ) 

Itis something singular that a fruit with as 
many good qualities to recommend it as the Per- 
simmon has, should have been so much neglected 
by horticulturists. As an ornamental tree, with 
its beautiful shape and glossy foliage, its pro- 
fusion of rich orange fruit, hanging among its 
autumn-tinted leaves, and in some varieties hold- 
ing its fruit all winter, it has few superiors. It 
is perfectly hardy, and will grow in any exposure 
—on the bleak, barren hill-sides, exposed to the 
stormy winds, or in the low lands, among the 
marshy and stagnant swamps. 

Captain John Smith, of Pocahontas notoriety, 
describes it among the luxuries he found in Vir- 








ginia. He says: ‘‘We daily feasted with good 
bread, Virginia peas, pumpions, and putchamins; 
fish, fowls, and divers sorts of wild beasts, so fat 
as we could eat them,’’ &c. He elsewhere de- 
scribes putchamins as a species of indigenous 
plum, with fruit much like a medlar, first green, 
then yellow, and red when ripe. ‘“‘If it be not 
ripe, it will draw a.man’s mouth awry with 
much torment; if ripe, it is as delicious as an 
apricot.’’ The valiant captain’s description of 
the fruit is a very good one. . There is nothing 
so unpleasant asa green persimmon, and very 
few fruits so grateful asaripeone. 

The Persimmon sports very much in the quality 
of its fruit. Some of the trees ripen their fruit 
in August and September, and are gone before 
the leaves fall, and others ripen all through Oc- 
tober and November; while we have seen the 
fruit hang on the tree until the bursting buds of 
spring pushed it off. Some are flat, depressed at 
both ends; others globose and oblong. Some 
are a light lemon yellow; others, orange; while 
others, again, are red, becoming almost black 
when thoroughly ripe. Some are so soft and 
watery that, as they fall from the tree, they are 
mashed, and the contents run like thick molasses ; 
while others are so tough that they rebound like 
an India-rubber ball. Some are never fit te eat, 
retaining to the last that bitter, astringent quality 
which makes one pucker up his lips as if to 
whistle; while the best of them are perfectly 
luscious. 

The fruit is used in making a most delightful 
beer, far preferable, in my estimation, to lager 
beer, or any of the drinks we have under the 
name of beer. It yields an enormous product of 
whiskey when distilled. It can be dried and put 
away like raisins; in fact, some varieties dry 
themselves upon the tree, when they can be put 
up in boxes, and kept an indefinite period. The 
pulp can be separated from the seeds, spread upon 
earthen dishes, and dried like peach leather. A 
syrup can be made from the fruit, superior in 
flavor to the best molasses. 

The wood is very close-grained, heavy and 
susceptible of the highest polish, and so hard and 
smooth, that I doubt not it would answer every 
purpose of more costly wood in engraving or 
wood cuts.— Horticulturist. 


oo 


Lice on Catves.—I have discovered a method 
of ridding calves of lice: Give them flax seed. 
Iam wintering eight calves; they became very 
lousy, and I fed them half a pint ata time for 
two days, and the oil from it drove the lice all 
off.— Genesee Farmer. 
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DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


We present to our readers what appears to us a beautiful design for a country residence. 

For a situation away from the city, where the owner is not restricted to a four rod lot, but 
whose estate is measured by the acre, we think the accompanying a very appropriate design. We 
offer a dwelling, the leading features of which are of the rural gothic style, characterized by the 
verge-boards, pointed arches of the veranda and porch, lattice-windows and the general prevalence 
of modified gothic features. 

The following is the description of the plan: No. 1, veranda; No. 2, hall, containing stairs to 
the chambers, with a private, enclosed staircase under these, leading to the cellar. Opening from 
the hall, No. 3, is the parlor, 15 feet by 16, in the front of which is a bay-window, which may be 
furnished with a cushioned seat. No. 4, living-room, 14 feet by 21, containing a large closet on 
each side of the chimney-breast, and communicating by means of the pantry, No. 9, with the 
kitchen, No. 6. The pantry is to be furnished with shelves and sink, contains a store-room, No. 10, 
and opens upon a small stoop, No. 11, which shields the rear entrance to the house. The kitchen is 
14 feet by 18. No. 7, isa one-story addition, 9 feet by 15, containing a wash-room, fitted with a 
boiler and stationary tubs. A door opens from this room to the yard. No. 5 may be used either 
as a bedroom or library; it is 13 feet by 15. The second story contains four good sized chambers, 
besides dressing-rooms, closets, a bath-room, &c. Height of first story, 10 feet; do. of second, 8} 
feet. 

Construction.—This is a frame house. The outside covering to be vertical weather-boarding, of 
uniform width; the joints to be tongued and grooved and covered with battens. The verge-boards, 
window and door-trimmings, and other ornamental details, to be sawn from 3} inch plank. The 
interior is to be plain finished in the two principal stories, and the attic may be left unfinished, if 


desired. Cost, from $2800 to $3000. Y 
[For engraving of Ground Plan, see next page. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE DESIGN. 





Ferrets—How to Keep Them. 

A correspondent of the Farmer and Gardener 
gives the following directions for the rearing and 
management of ferrets, which have been found 
so useful in the destruction of rats: 

‘‘My ferret house is about three feet square and 
and two and a half feet high, with a double pitch 
roof, glass front for the winter and wire front for 
summer. The interior is divided by a low par- 
tition about six inches high, one department 
forming their sleeping room, and the other for 
their use when nature may require, and to which 
they will always resort; the floor of the latter 
should have a liberal supply of sawdust as an 
absorbing medium. 

This arrangement is absolutely necessary, as 
the ferret has a great repugnance to lying in any 
filth; consequently the cleaner their sleeping de- 
partment is kept, the more it will conduce to 
their comfort and thrift. Their food may consist 
of milk and bread and milk; and scraps of meat, 
if fed sometimes raw will make them keen for 
animal food and excite their disposition to gratify 
their appetite by an onslaught on their old enemy, 
the rat. They should be fed regularly three 
times a day, unless it is desired to “run’’ them. 
In that case they must receive no food at least 
twelve hours previous. 

Allow them plenty of exercise by indulging 
them in their favorite service of hunting rats, 
and you will greatly promote their health, as 
well as cause them to be more efficient in tho- 
roughly exterminating every vestige of these de- 
structive vermin. 





No farmer should be without a pair of ferrets, 
as they are without doubt the only sure means of 
clearing bis premises and keeping them clear of 
rats. They are very prolific breeders, having 
sometimes twelve or thirteen young at a litter, 
are easily raised, quite hardy, and require but 
little attention. By gently handling them at in- 
tervals, or when any Icisure moment occurs, they 
soon become quite gentle in disposition, and may 
be used as pets among children without fear of 
injury. They can accommodate themselves to 
the size of almost any rat hole, searching dili- 
gently in every nook and corner to discover nests 
of young rats, or the hiding place of older ones. 
The price of ferrets ranges from six to ten dollars 
per pair, according to the choice in a litter. 


~ 
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Renovating Op Appts Trees.—If their fruit 
is bad, the sooner you fill the tops with scions 
from the best varieties, the better; but do not 
make ‘‘Shanghais’’ of them. Graft as low as 
possible. The scriptural way for the fig tree 
was, to ‘‘dig about it and dung it.’’ No beiter 
way can be found for the apple tree; but remem- 
ber the word ‘‘about,’’ and let your operations 
extend full as far as the utmost branches reach. 
Do not dig too deep, nor injure the roots unne- 
cessarily. Stirring the surface soil frequently is 
what you want. Try that, and you will be 
amazed at the renovation you work in old apple 
trees.— Exchange. 

ea aii Lamas 

Cut straw is an excellent mulch for strawber- 

ries; keeps down weeds. Cut short, spread thick. 
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The Cattle Malady. 

Sick at heart, we bade good-bye to the poor 
people of North Brookfield on Thursday evening 
last, after having spent most of the day among 
them, passing from farm to farm with the com- 
missioners, and seeing herd after herd of fine, 
healthy-looking animals condemned to immediate 
slaughter, and having the most abundant evi- 
dence of the necessity for the action taken by the 
commissioners. : 


We visited North Brookfield in company with 
Mr. Charles M. Pond, of this city, and in conse- 
quence of the representations of Mr. Taintor, who 
was present the day previous, when the delegates 
from the county societies, reporters for the Bos- 
ton papers, and others were in attendance. Our 
own skepticism was, we own, great, having heard 
that the animals showed little or no signs of seri- 
ous disease, even in advanced stages of the mala- 
dy; we were strongly inclined to the opinion 
that there was some exaggeration ;—and cer- 
tainly were determined to let neither fears nor 
sympathies weigh pro or con in forming our judg- 
ment. 

Up to the night previous to our visit the total 
number of animals killed was 508. We found 
Paoli Lathrop, of South Hadley, one of the com- 
missioners, accompanied by Dr. Geo. H. Dadd, 
of Boston, veterinary physician, Prof. William 
S. Clark, of Amherst, president and delegate of 
the Hampshire Agricultural Society, Rev. C. C. 
Sewall, president and delegate of the Norfolk So- 
ciety, Mr. Matthew Smith, delegate of the High- 
land Society, and others interested in the investi- 
gations. All the gentlemen named, except Dr. 
Dadd, are members of the Board of Agriculture. 
We were informed that the other commissioners, 
Hon. Amasa Walker and Dr. Loring, of Salem, 
were pursuing their investigations with Dr. Tyler 
of North Brookfield, in another part of the town. 
We joined Mr. Lathrop and accompanied him in 
his melancholy visits. All the animals in the 
herds examined had been previously numbered, 
and their value appraised. Those showing evi- 
dent marks of disease are not paid for by the 
State, but others are. When any animals are 
found evidently diseased, as shown by percussion 
upon the thorax, some in the herd are killed, 
their lungs examined, and if, as has invariably 
been the case, the disease is seen upon the lungs, 
the whole herd is condemned to be killed. The 
farmer has graves or a pit dug, where it is most 
convenient, and the cattle are driven thither, 
slaughtered, their lungs examined, and every 
particle of the beast, even to hide and shoes, 
buried five feet deep. 








We visited some well-kept barns in which the 
herds looked remarkably well; other herds were 
in very poor flesh, as there has been a scarcity 
of hay, and the animals were “spring poor.’’ 
So far as we could observe, the condition of the 
animals as to flesh formed no criterion whereby 
to judge of the state of their lungs. The eye 
was generally dull, sunken, and not open wide ; 
but ‘this, though usual, was not an infallible in- 
dication of the presence of disease. 

One of a pair of very handsome five years old 
brindle’ cattle, which were in good working or- 
der, and had been steadily at work up to that 
very day, and perhaps hour, was killed, and 
showed the most abundant evidence of disease. 
One'pair of cattle, which had doubtless commu- 
nicated the disease to the entire herd of their 
owner, in which ove steer appeared quite sick, 
and one heifer was slaughtered which showed 
thoroughly diseased lungs, were as sound and 
healthy; to all appearance, as need be; yet by 
percussion the dead, filled up, inelastic sound 
gave evidence of disease, But we cannot par- 
ticularize cases, nor can we, except in the briefest 
manner, describe the disease and the appearance 
of the lungs. 

The facts with relation to this terrible malady 
most noticeable and to be borne in mind, are: 

Ist. Jt ts in the highest degree contagious, at- 
tacking animals who come near enough to dis- 
eased animals to inhale their breath, or at least 
near enough to be within the sphere of their in- 
fluence. Whether this is ten feet or ten rods we 
do not know; but, thus far, not a single case 
has been discovered where the animal had not 
been exposed by proximity to those afterwards 
known to be diseased. It is not an epidemic like 
cholera, nor is it communicated in the air, by 
means of something in the air, and foreign to 
the dizeased animals; but it is supposed, with 
pretty strong evidence, that the contagion is com- 
municated in the clothing of men, the hay, etc., 
which has been exposed among the diseased ani- 
mals. 

2d. It is certain death. No animal after hay- 
ing been exposed’ has been known to recover ; 
though they in some cases remain in apparently 
good health for months. Remedies are useless ; 
in some cases perhaps alleviating the acute form 
of the disease, but of no permanent avail. 

3d. The disease is confined to the lungs and 
the pleura, which is the membrane which lines 
the cavity in which each lung plays. This pleura 
is ‘‘reflected’’ upon the Jung, and forms the thin, 
delicate ‘‘tunic’’ which invests each lobe and sub- 
lobe of the lungs. How the disease originates 
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and progresses is not known. The inner surface 


of the pleura becomes diseased, more or less ‘in-° 


flamed, and it excretes a watery serum, which in 
consfderable quantity is found in the cavity of 
the chest. The membrane which covers and 
forms indeed the exterior surface of the lung be- 
comes opaque and tough, the expansion and all 
natural action of the organ becomes hindered 
and finally arrested. The substance of the lung 
fills up and becomes enlarged, assuming in this 
stage different appearances, the most common of 


which, in cases of long standing, is a look like. 


pudding, thick, soft, and more or less lumpy, of 
alight, pinkish, boiled-liver color within, and 
marbled on the outside. In other eases, or in 
different parts of the same pair of lungs, a struc- 
ture quite like raw liver is noticed; and again 
like flesh. In very acute and advanced stages, 
ulcerations and suppurating masses are found, in 
some cases congestion, high infiammation, and 
even mortification. In one case, the lung was 
so perfectly paralyzed the accumulations of hay- 
seed and dust, and even particles of hay an inch 
long were found in the air tubes, which the 
ox could not cough up. Yet this very animal 
was one of a pair supposed to have been cured, 
and had been at work six weeks, and no failure 
was noticed till within a day or two. 

4th. External and obvious symptoms—so far 
as we can judge—there are none, till a late stage 
of the disease, when the animal rapidly fails. 
A staring coat, dull, heavy eye, hot nose and 
horns, inability to exert the usual muscular power 
and somewhat shortened breath, are very diffi- 
cult symptoms whereby to judge accurately of 
the presence of disease of any particular kind; 
they are general symptoms of not feeling quite 
well—that is all. 

6th. A skillful auscultator can tell by” the 
breathing, his ear being laid upon the chest of 
the animal, and more readily, though perhaps 
with less accuracy, by the sound of percussions 
upon the lungs. Blows are struck with three 
fingers upon the chest back of the shoulder-blade, 
over all the upper and posterior portion of the 
thorax. When the cavity is filled by enlarged 
fleshy lungs, the sound is of course dead, like 
striking meat and bone anywhere; when the lungs 
are fallen away and a cavity is left next the ribs, 
the sound is dull and hollow; but when the lungs 
are inflated and fill the chest, the sound is reso- 
nant and more like striking an empty barrel. 

As to the spread of the contagion, it is now 
known to be in the following places, more or 
less: besides North Brookfield, West Brookfield, 
Oakham, Rutland, Sturbridge, (within four miles 





of the Connecticut line,) New Braintree, Ware, 
South Brookfield, East Brookfield, Barre, and it 
is supposed that still other placés may be shown, 
by the investigation, to contain infected herds, 

The spread is in one sense slow, that is, it is 
not like a disease which is epidemic or conveyed 
in the air long distances; but unless the most 
thorough slaughtering of infected herds takes 
place, is sure slowly to spread over the whole 
country. ‘ 

WHAT CAN WE DO IN AS YET UNAFFECTED REGIONS? 

In our opinion, two things should be done at 
once : 

First.—The Connecticut River should, by de- 
cree of the commissioners in Massachusetts, and 
by others appointed in Connecticut and Vermont, 
be made a boundary over which no neat animal 
shall pass westward from this day till the plague 
is stayed, on penalty of heavy fine, and the im- 
mediate slaughter of the animal. Thus at no 
small self-sacrifice will the people east of the 
river have the satisfaction of knowing that in all 
probability the broad Connecticut will be the 
limit over which the disease will not pass. 


Second.—As regards our own State, and New 
Hampshire, the cordon of towns joining Massa- 
chusetts from the river eastward, should be, for 
the present, under ‘‘martial law,’’—forbidden on 
heavy penalty to allow any neat cattle to pase 
the town lines outward, in any direction, except 
within the bounds of the farms of their owners, 
which may happen to lie upon the line. The 
authorities of adjoining towns should be directed 
to slaughter animals thus straying or driven from 
this line of towns, and according to their option 
bury them or allow the owner to take home the 
beef. 

These suggestions will appear to many, who 
underrate the magnitude of this distemper, as 
unwarrantably severe, and not advisable to be 
carried out; but think of the condition of things 
in North Brookfield, and visit the place if you 
can, then know that thus and thus only has the 
disease been stayed in Europe, and we are confi- 
dent you will agree with us, and give to all dis- 
creet measures, though severe, your hearty co- 
operation.— Con. Homestead. 


a. 
oo 


Tar As A Disinrectant.—The editor of the 
Medina Gazette tells of a skunk being captured in 
a house by a dog, with the usual result of dis- 
gust to the victors. The terrible scent was neu- 
tralized by burning tar upon live coals of fire, by 
which the air was purified as if by magic. If 
this kind of fumigation is a sure specific, it de- 
serves to be known and put upon record. 
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Statistics of Tobacco. 

The Dean of Carlisle has recently delivered a 
lecture in England upon the subject of Tobacco, 
from which are gathered some interesting statis- 
tical information concerning the use of the weed 
in that and other countries. 

In 1856, 33,000,000 pounds of tobacco were 
consumed in England, at an expense of £800,000 
or $4,000,000, to say nothing of vast quantities 
smuggled into the country. There is a steady 
increase upon this consumption, far exceeding the 
contemporaneous increase of population. . In 
1821, the average was 11.70 oz. per head per an- 
num; in 1851, it had risen to 16.36, and in 1853 
to 19 oz., or at least at the rate of an increase of 
one-fourth in ten years. 

There are 12 city brokers in London expressly 
devoted to tobacco sales, 90 manufacturers, 1,569 
tobacco shops, 7,380 workmen engaged in the dif- 
ferent branches of the business, and no less than 
252,043 tobacco shops in the United Kingdom. 
And, if we turn to the continent, the consump- 
tion and expenditure assume proportions perfectly 
gigantic. In France much more is consumed, in 
proportion to the population, than in England. 
The emperor clears 100,000,000 francs annually 
by the government monopoly. 

In the city of Hamburg, 40,000 cigars are con- 
sumed daily, although the population is not much 
over 150,000; 10,000 persons, many of them 
women and children, are engaged in their manu- 
facture; 150,000,000 of cigars are supplied an- 
nually ; a printing-press is entirely occupied in 
printing labels for the boxes of cigars, &c., and 
the business employs £4,000,000, or $20,000,000. 

In Denmark the annual consumption reaches 
the enormous average of 70 oz. per head of the 
whole population ; and in Belgium even more— 
to 73 ozs., or 3 3-5 pounds per head. 

It is calculated that the entire world of smokers, 
snuffers and chewers, consume 2,000,000 of tons 
of tobacco annually, or 4,480,000,000 pounds 
weight—as much in tonnage as the corn con- 
sumed by 10,000,000 Englishmen, and actually 
at a cost sufficient to pay for all the bread-corn 
in Great Britain. Five and a half millions of 
acres are occupied in its growth, the produce of 
which, at two pence per pound, would yield 
£37,000,000 sterling, or $185,000,000. 

The time would fail to tell of the vast amount 
of smoking in Turkey and Persia. In India all 
classes and both sexes indulge in this practice. 
The Siamese both chew and smoke. In Burmah 
all ages practise it—children of three years old 
of both sexes. China equally contributes to the 
general mania; and the advocates of the habit 





boast that about one-fourth of the human race 
are their clients, or that there certainly are 
100,000,000 of smokers. 

Tobacco is, next to salt, probably the article 
most consumed by men. In one form or another, 
but most generally in the form of fume or smoke. 
There is no climate in which it is not consumed, 
and no nationality that has rot adopted it. In 
the words of Pope, on a higher subject, it may 
be said to be partaken of ‘‘by saint, by savage, 
and by sage.’’ The civilized European and some 
American nations are the smallest consumers of 
tobacco. of any people, in consequence of its be- 
ing everywhere with them an object of heavy 
taxation; of its being very generally a foreign 
commodity, or high-priced because raised in un- 
congenial climates; and, finally, its being con- 
fined in use for the most part to the male sex. 

In New York city there are about 200,000 
smokers, each. using two cigars per diem, which 
make 400,000 cigars every day. These will cost 
for labor alone, at $5 per thousand, the enormous 
sum of $8,760,000 annually, when made by hand. 

There are imported into New York annually, 
12,000,000 Ibs. of tobacco, distributed as follows : 
Connecticut, 10,000 cases, of 400 Ibs. each; 
Pennsyivania, 6,000 cases, of 400 lbs. each; 
Ohio, 10,000 cases, of 370 lbs. each. From N. 
York to Massachusetts, 5,000 cases, of 400 lbs. 
each. . We also import 6,000,000 lbs. from Ha- 
vana, and a quantity from other Spanish ports ; 
and we are told that, on an average, 20 Ibs. of 
tobacco are required for every 1,000 cigars, and 
we can easily calculate that there are 900,000,000 
cigars made in the city of New York alone ina 
year. 

Spain.—The gross receipts from the tobacco 
monopoly in the years 1830-34, were $4,950, 121, 
and the net receipts $3,097,147. The sold to- 
bacco amounted to 2.4 Ibs. per head of the popu- 
lation.: The net receipts of 1851 were $3,100,000. 
Expenses of administration 40 per cent. of the 
value. 

Austria.—The net receipts amounted in 1851 
to $8,739,421, and in 1853 to $10,619,106. The 
consumption in the whole empire was, in 1850, 
34,457,513 Ibs.; in 185], 54,217,578; in 1852, 
61,895,697; in 1853, 57,926,925; in 1854, 62,. 
020,333. The monopoly has existed since 1784. 
—Exchange. 





It has been estimated by Dr. Lee, of Georgia, 
that the annual income of the soil of not less 
than one hundred millions of acres of land in 
the United States is diminishing at the rate of 
ten cents an acre.—£z. 
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SUNDAY READING. 


Our Father.—The very first words mark how 
full they are of grace and kindness. O man, you 
did not dare to lift up your eyes to heaven; your 
eyes were bowed down to the earth; and sud- 
denly you receive the grace of Christ. Out of a 
wicked servant you are made a good son; this, 
therefore, is no arrogance on your part, but it is 
faith. To make mention of the grace which you 
have received, is not pride, but true devotion. 





He did not say my Father but our Father; that 
being taught we havea common Father, we might 
shew a brotherly good-will one toward another. 
The mention of Aeaven withdraws him that prays 
from earth, and fastens him to the places on high, 
and to the mansions above. 


Satan is called a dragon, to note his malice; 
and a lion to note his strength; but none of all 
them can stand before prayer. The greatest ma- 
lice, the malice of Haman sinks under the prayer 
of Esther; the deepest policy, the counsel of Ahi- 
tophel, withers before the prayer of David; the 
largest army, a host of thousand thousand Ethio- 
pians, run away, like cowards, before the prayer 
of Asa. 


Prayer is a divine converse, differing from hu- 
man, as God differs from man. 


Avoid in your prayer much speech, but let 
there be much supplication, pressing on with the 
fervour of much desire: for this business between 
God and our souls is managed by us :core with 
groans, than with the use of words, more by our 
tears than by our talk. 


So punctual a method as the Lord’s prayer had 
not been observed by him that ‘‘heareth prayer,’’ 
if it had been all to Him the same, to have’had 
our devotions confused and tumultuary. 


I commend my soul to God, beseeching him 
not to look upon it, as it is in itself infinitely pol- 
luted with sin; but as it is redeemed and purged 
with the precious blood of Christ, in confidence 
of whose merits alone it is that I cast myself upon 
His mercy for the pardon of my sins. 


Thine is the Kingdom.—Had we no other proof, 
the Lord’s Prayer alone would be sufficient to 
defend the doctrine of the grace of God; because 
in that prayer nothing is ascribed to ourselves as 
being in our power, but every blessing is sought 
at the hands of God. 


He cannot be a bold reprover who is not a con- 
scientious liver. Such an one must speak softly, 
for fear of waking his own guilty conscience. 





It is evident that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
most perfect prophet, the Prince and Lord of all 
the prophets, doctors and pastors, which either 
preceded or followed Him. For He hath revealed 
unto us the most perfect will of God, both in His 
precepts and in His promises. He hath delivered 
the same, after the most perfect manner, with the 
greatest authority; not like Moses and the pro- 
phets, saying, “thus saith the Lord;” but ‘‘T 
say unto you ;’’ not like the interpreters of Moses, 
Sor He taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes; with the greatest perspicuity, 
not as those before Him, under types and shadows, 
but plainly and clearly, from whence both He 
and His doctrine is frequently called “light ;’’ 
with the greatest universality, as preaching that 
Gospel, which is to unite all the nations of the 
earth into one church, that there might be ‘‘one 
Shepherd and one flock.’’ Whatsoever then that 
great prophet, the Messiah, was to teach, that 
Jesus taught; and whatsoever works He was to 
do, these Jesus did. 


Prayer is the application of want to Him, who 
can relieve it; the voice of sin to Him, who can 
alone pardon it. Itis not eloquence, but earnest- 
ness; not the definition of helplessness, but the 
feeling of it; not figures of speech, but com- 
punctions of soul; it is the cry of Faith to the 
ear of Mercy. 


Our Lord’s divine power to save was shewn in 
miracles of mercy; His power to destroy in mira- 
cles of destruction. The former miracles were 
numberless; of the latter, we have only two in- 
stances, in the death of the swine, and in the 
blasting of the fig tree. How much more willing 
is He to save than to destroy, which, indeed, are 
nothing else than gracious warnings to the im- 
penitent and the unclean. He ‘‘did no wrong ;”’ 
for the fig tree being barren, was of no value; 
and the Gadarene traffic in swine was illegal. 
‘‘Whoso is wise will consider these things; and 
they shall understand the loving kindness of the 
Lord.”’ 


Faith says, if Thou wilt; not if Thou art able. 
—Mark, 9, 22. 

There is no man but knows more evil of him- 
self than he does of his neighbor. 


The hand that minds to remove dirt, ought it- 
self to study cleanliness. 


If we would remember what an honor we do 
ourselves when we pray to the Almighty—if we 
would remember how much we want, and, how 
much He can give, we surely should not be so 
unwilling to pray. 


~¢ 
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Wholesale Produce Market. 


Prepared for the American Farmer by Euticorr & Hrwns, Produce 
and Commission Merchants, 59 Exchange Place. 


Ba.rmore, June 23, 1860. 


Burrer.—Ohio, in bris. and kegs, 11 to 12; Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, in kegs, 11 to 12; Glades, 12 tol4; 
Koll, 12 to 14. 

BrEswax—37 cts. 

Cusrse.—Eastern 12, Western 11. 

Driep Fruit.—Apples $1.40. 

Eeos—In barrels, 15 cents per dozen. 

FeaTHERs—47 to 48 cents for good Southern. 

Larv.—Brlis. 1134, kegs 123g, jars and other country 
packages, 12 to 12% 

TALLow—103¢ ol 

Woo.t.—Unwashed 23, tub washed 33, pulled 29, fleece 
40 cents. 


~~ 
oe 


Baltimore Markets, June 23. 


Corton.—The market uae been quiet this week, and the 
i d is still 8 who purchase only 
for their immediate wena The sales amount to about 
450 bales Uplani and Gulf within the range of quota- 


tions, which we continue, viz: 











Grades.. 4 nd. Gulf. Western. 
Inferior..... ° a 6% 5a 6 Sika 646 
Ordinary Thee 8 Ta 8% Tiga 8 
Good do. 9 a 9% O¥a OX 9 a OX 
Low Middling. | 10 al103g 10gall 10 al03 
Middling...... | 114allX 11X%al2 114allX 
Strict Middli’g | 11X%al2 124012 | 11¥%al2 
Good Middling. | 12 al2 123al2% 12 al2X 
Middling Fair, | 12¥al2}¢ 12X%al3 12% al3 


Fisu.—There is a good retaildemand. We quote prices 
as follows: Mackerel, $7.50 to $8 for medium; $9 to $9.50 
for large No. 3. Alewives, $4.50 to $5. Southern Her- 
rings, $5 to $5.25, for short and full brands; Shad are 
are Lgeny | at $12 to $12.50 per bri.; Eastern Herrings 
$2.25 to $3. 

FLour.—We quote Howard street Super, $5.50; Extra, 
$6. Ohio Super, $5.50; Extra, $6.00. City Mills Super, 
$5.50; Extra, $6.25. Family Flour, $6.50a$7.00 for the 
different brands; very choice brands, $8. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal. oe as Rye Flour at 
$4.37}¢. Corn Meal at $3.50 per bb 

Grav. —The receipts of Wheat are light. Red Wheat, 
$1.25 to $1.33 for fair to prime. White, $1.33 to $1.45 for 
faiy to prime, and $1.60 for fancy lots. A lot of new 
Wheat, the first of the season, sold for $3 per bush. 

Corn.—We quote white at 67 to 73; yellow 55 to 60 cts. 

Oats.—Maryland and Virginia, 35 to 38; Pennsylvania, 
32 to 40 cents. 

Rye.—Maryland and Virginia, 70; Pennsylvania, 75 to 
78 cents. 

Mill Feed.—Brown stuff, 17 to18; middlings, 30 cents 
per bushel. 

~Pgas anD Beans.—Black-eyed Peas, $2.50 for two bus. 
bags. Beans, $0.90 to.$1.25 per bus., as in quality. 

Provisions—Bacon.—Shoulders, at 84, and Sides at 
10% cents per Ib. 

Bulk Meat—Shoulders 7%; Sides 9% cents per lb. 

Pork.—Mess, $18.50; Prime, $14.75. Rump, $14. 

Szrps.—Clover seed, $4.50. Timothy, $3. Flaxseed, 
$1.85 to $1.45 per bus. 

SaLt.—Tirks Island, (except in cargo lots,) 25 cents 
per bushel. 

Topacco.—There is a fair demand for Maryland To- 
bacco, and good descriptions are taken within the range 
of our quotations. We stiil quote frosted Maryland at 


$2; ground leaf at $3 to $7; common at $2.50 to $3.50:: 


middling, $4to $4.50; good middling, $5 to $5.50; good 
leaf, $6 to $6.50; and fine at $7 to $12. There is a i 
rate demand for Ohio Tobacco. There are but small trans- 
actions in Kentucky Tobacco. We ti 

viz: common lugs at $4.25 ‘to $4.75; good do. at $5. 25 
to $5.50; inferior leaf at oe 75 to $6.25; good do. at $6.50 
to $7.50; fine et $7 i cnees 3 at » ne to. $12; and 
rich heavy Kentucky at te to Bey uring the Pas 
week there were inspected 1,749 hhds. Maryland; 

hhds. Ohio; 77 hhds. Kentucky, and 6 hhds. Virginia, 





—Total 2, 618 hhds. 





GuANO AND OTHER FERTILIZERS;-—Prices continue with- 
outehange. Wequote Peruvian at $61 to $62 per long ton, 


according to quanti re latter for a single ton 
and wu wards.” Fo a ian @ ton, at the rate of $56 per 
ton of 2000 Ibs.; phe mh pa aie Cum. $50 pel long 
ton; Manipula' ted, $47; Super-Phosphate xican 
AA, $20 to $22; Mexican A, $16; American Guano $40 
per ‘ton of 2240 Ibs.; Sombrero, $82 per long ton. and Co- 
lombian $40. Navassa pinay! ‘finely ground, $25 per ton. 
Ground” Bones, $27 per 2000 Ibs. Poudrette $10 per ton 
in bulk, Plaister, $1.25 per bri. 

GInsENG—70 to 75 cents per Ib. 

Hipgs—Country slaughtered, 9 to 94g ; 
cents. 

Hops—14 to 15 cents per Ib. for new crop. 

Hax AND Straw.—Hay, $16 to $18 for baled, and $14 tv 
$16 per ton for loose. neve $14 to $15 for rye, $8 to 
$10 per ton for oat and wheat. 


CaTTLe MaRrKet, June 21.—Beef Cattle were dul? to- 
day, and prices for them were fully 25 saa per 100 Ibs. 
lower than on last market day. The receipts reache:! 
1100 head, 500 of which were driven off and Teft over, and 
the remaining 600 head were sold to Baltimore butchers 
at prices ranging from $3.25 to $4.76, averaging $4 per 
100 Ibs. gross, the market closing however very dul! at 
these figures. 

Hoes.—Live Hogs are still bringing previous rates. 
viz: $7.25 to $8 per 100 Ibs. net, but the latter figure is 
only obtained for extra lots. 

Suzep.—Sheep are unchanged in price, and we still 
quote them at $2 to $4 per head. 


_, NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ault & Son, S.—Turnip Seeds. 
Corser, C. F. Bickford & Huffman’s Drill. # 
Denning, 7 N.—Tide-Water Farm. 
Ficklin, 8. W.—Short Horn Bulls. 
Flack, Rev. A.—Situation for Teachers Wanted. 
- Gordon, J: N,, Com’r—Farm for Sale. 
Grafflin, John C.—Hay Caps. 
Hughlett, Themee=-Darboen Cattle. 
Hunt, Samuel—Saddlery, Harness, &c. 
Malcom & Co., P.—Guanoes and Fertilizers. 
Malcom & Co, P. —Ichaboe Guano. 
Mason, Charles—Fine Stock. 
Norris, Thomas—Winship’s Refr‘gerator. 
Reese & Co., John 8.—Phospho-Peruvian Guano. - 
Reese & Co., paeke S.—Bone-Ash. 
Sinclair & Co., R. Jr.—Hay Rake and Gleaner. 
Sinclair & Pai” R. Jr,—Westinghouse Thresher. 
Spear & Forney—Fitz’ s Thresher and Cleaner. 
Swan) Brewer & Tileston—W orcester’s Dictionary. 
Thorburn & Co., J. M.—Turnip Seeds, 
Virginia State "and Central ‘Agricultural Societies— 
Union Fair. 
Whitman & Co., E.—Threshers, &c. 
Worthington, G. Y.—Pioneer Mills. 
Worthington, N. B.—Anne Arundel Farm. 
Young, Wm. S.—Farm for Sale. 
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VALUABLE 
FARM FOR SALE! 


IN BEDFORD COUNTY, VA. 


As Commissioner, appointed under a deeree of 
the Circuit Court of ¢ Bedford county, pronounced 
at the last April term, in the suit of ‘‘Kabler and 
al. v. Metcalfe,’ I shall, on THURSDAY, 2d of 
August next, at 11 o’clock A. M., (if fair, if not, 
the next fair day,) on the premises, proceed to 
sell at Public Auction, the TRACT OF LAND 
in the bill and proceedings mentioned, belonging 
to the estate of the late Rev. Frederick Ka ler, 
containing by recent survey, 383 acres, and: ad- 
joining the lands of Capt. Carlton Radford, Mun- 
ford Radford, Esq., and others. 


DESCRIPTION. 


About two-thirds of the above tract has been 
cleared, and the balance remains in original 
growth, and has on it fine timber. The whole 
hes well, and every part can be easily nme 
and the soil is well adapted either to the 
of Tobacco, Grain, Clover or the various eae 
It lies on the waters of Ivy creek. The lands on 
this stream are noted for fertility, It has on ita 
good Orchard of Select and Choice Fruit; is in 
one of the most desirable neighborhoods in Vir- 
ginia—in half a mile of St. Stephens Church, 
where there is ry ular preaching on the Sabbath ; 
in two miles of the Forest Depot, on the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad; is well watered, and 
near the house a never failing ring of’ Pure 
Cold Water. It isin full view oF the far-famed 
‘‘Peaks of Otter,’’ and a more healthy location 
cannot be found. The improvements consist of 
an oe: s House, Servant’s Cabins, Barns, 
&c., 

a desirous of examining the lands 
will call on Mr. Robert A. Wright, who resides 
on the premises, or on James Metcalfe, Esq., 
either of whom will take pleasure in giving all 
necessary information. 

Terms.—A credit of six, twelve and eighteen 
months will be given, the purchaser giving bonds 
with approved security, bearing interest from day 
of sale, and the title 4 are until full payment 
of the purchase money. 

ZF Possession for seeding purposes given as 
soon as requested, and full possession given at 
the end of the year. 

The decree authorizes me to sell privately, and 
I will be glad to receive propositions. 


J. N. GORDON, Comm’r. 


Address J. N. Gorpon, Attorney at Law, 
Lynchburg, Va. july. 


FOR SALE! 


A full bred DEVON BULL of fine size, five years old— 
price $75; a DEVON and B HORSE, (out of the Cow 
brought —_ th som Sea Me Lieut. Lynch, and pre- 
sented to the of Virginia,) two years of age, at 
$100; a DEVON a HEREFO RD, two in August next, at 
$50; and 3 well-grown eee w A CALVES of the ——— 
Also, RAM 8, bred successively from the flocks o 
Ware, Reybold, Meade and Jessup, at $5 cach. I will te 
pleased to have persons visit me and examine the Stock; 
those who are unable to - so, met mere make applica- 
tion to me, or to Wa. S. Parnez, 4 Spear’s wharf, 


Baltimore. 
CHARLES MASON, 
july.1t Edge Hill Post-office, King George Co., Va. 








VERY VALUABLE 
Tide-Water Farm for Sale! 


One of the handsomest situations in tue State, 
commonly known as CORSICA LANDING, situ- 
ated on Corsica creek, four miles from Centre- 
ville, the county town of Queen Anne’s county, 
Maryland. It contains 268 Acres 3 Roods 4 
Perches of Land—about 180 acres cleared land, 
pee into six fields. The balance woodland 

highest timber. The arable land is now in the 

st state of cultivation, as the growing crops 
of gain, and grass will show, having had 200 
els lime and ashes per acre on it in the last 
po years, beside guano, clover, plaster, barn- 
yard manure, sea ores, &c. Indeed, when I pur- 
chased this place, I did so with a view to a life- 
time residence, and I have spared no expense 
or labor to put it in that situation any gentle- 
man might desire in Buildings, Fruits of almost 
all kinds known to the climate, (a young Apple 
Orchard of 350 trees, of the most choice kinds, ) 
and, indeed, almost every thing to add to de 
comfort and pleasure of a gentleman of taste in 
the way of a Farm. There is the finest sort of 
marl in abundance, with all the luxuries of the 
waters of the Chesapeake in abundance on this 
Farm, and the waters that surround it. A re- 
sponsible purchaser can arrange to suit his own 
convenience within four years to pay for it, if the 
interest is promptly paid half yearly. As I have 
no family but my wife, I can give possession at 
any time. I will sell Stock, Farming Utensils, 
Growing Crops, and every thing complete, of the 
most substantial kind, at a very low price for 
such a place. 

Persons who wish to purchase one of the most 
desirable and healthy situations in the State, are 
invited to view these premises. There is daily 
communication with steam and sail beats to Bal- 
timore. 

For further particulars apply to L. L. Bartuo- 
Low, 282 West Pratt street, Baltimore, or to the 
subscriber, on the place. Persons from Balti- 
more can return to Baltimore same day. 

JOHN N. DENNING, 

Post-office, Centreville, Queen Anne’s Co. es 

july-2t Maryland. 


AULT’S CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH TURNIP SEED. 









t We have now for sale our supply of 
Ault’s Improved Ruta Baga Seed; also 


White Flat and Red Top Norfolk Flat 
Turnip, Yellow Hybrid, White Globe, 
Yellow Aberdeen and all other varieties of TURNIPS.— 
We would especially call the attention of Farmers to our 
Ruta Baga Turnip, which we have greatly improved and 
can confidently recommend to be vastly superior to the 
common variety. 

Farmers wishing to secure large crops of this valuable 
Root, should use our Improved Ruta Baga Seed 


Wholesale and Retail 
SAM’L AULT & SON, 
july-1t] Corner Calvert and Water sts., Balto., Md 


WANTED! 

SITUATIONS TO TEACH FOR TWENTY-FOUR LADY 

GRADUATES of fhe Hudson River Institute. Some can 
teach English, French, Latin and Piano Music—others 
only part of the above branches. This Institution affords 
rare advantages for a thorough education, at very reason- 
able rates. Address 

REV. A. FLACK, A. M. Principal, 
july-1t Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 
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TURNIP SEED! 
TURNIP SEED!! 
J. M. THORBURN & Co., 


Offer to the Trade and others, the following va- 
rieties of TURNIP SEED, all of which they war- 
rant of the same suPERIOR QUALITY as have here- 
tofore given such universal satisfaction : 


EARLY WHITE DUTCH.............per lb. $0.75 
RED TOP STRAP LEAF..,......... 0.75 
RED TOP%...0000.:. RR ROS Be AF hrs. 0.75 
WHITE STRAP LEAF FLAT ae Se. 0.75 
WHITE FRENCH (extra)... 0.75 
LARGE WHITE GLOBE............. ae 0.50 
LARGE WHITE NORFOLEK....... “tergn 0.50 
LARGE WHITE TANKARD........  ‘ 0.50 
SWANS EGG.......ccccccsccsesecees han FF 0.75 
VERTUES LONG WHITE.. dicate: 0.75 
GRIME STM ccc ccsccncenesesescepnee “ 0.50 
WAITE’S ECLIPSE..........scccscseee 6 0.50 
YELLOW MALTA. .cccccccsdtinccgsais <4 0.75 
YELLOW FINLAND....... ee A Be 
YELLOW STONE...........00 EL i 0.75 
ROBSON’S GOLDEN BALL......... - 0.75 
YELLOW ABERDEEN................ + 0.50 
LONG YELLOW FRENCH.......... - 0.75 
DALE’S HYBIRD.......... andeiiondaé 4s 0.50 
IMPROVED RUTA BAGA (Ameri- 

CBE) iccssvsdeccosscaseneese dissiiiiaeitega.. 0.75 
SKIRVING’S RUTA BAGA........ rad i 0.50 
PURPLE TOP RUTA BAGA....... €.50 
MARSHALL’S PURPLE TOP RU- 

TH DAGA. .discodestncced pocbepeccessé ” 0.50 
BULLOCK’S HEART RUTA BA- 

GR vsiccee Cocee coccsccecccocccoscocescoose - 0.50 
DICKSON’S IMPROVED RUTA 

BAGA.,....0006 sepocossveouyessastsseses® « 0.50 
LAING’S IMPROVED RUTA BA- 

GA (extra).....0.s000 docdectiscsestedes ©: 88°!" O80 
ASHORAFT’S IMPROVED RUTA 

BAGA...... saeseti edsibecssoacteb’ ecebess “ 0.50 

ALso, 
ROUND AND iy cree SPIN- 

ACH, GACH... rcccdeccccocsccccccccccces  *f 0.50 
CORN SALAD OR TETTICUS... 6 1.00 


ROSE COLORED CHINESE WIN- 
TER RADISH, per oz. 20 cts...“ 1.50 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John street, New York. 


ON FAIR. 
The Virginia State and Central Agricultural Societies 
will hold their Fair the present year upon the G 


july-2t 





Pioneer Mills, Alexandria, Va. 
one copy. the following from ‘the Alexandria 
zette : ; : 


These Mills will again go into cam about 
the 25th of July next, under the charge of Mr. G. 
Y. Worthington, of "Baltimore, a gentleman of 
large experience in the Milling business, and un- 
der whose auspices the proprietors look forward 
to a complete success. m. H. Fowle & Son, 
advertise in this morning’s Gazette for wheat, 
and desire to purchase a quantity of prime white, 
for Family flour, for which the highest market 
aps wil pe ped Farmers will take notice of 

this, and e & prime quality of wheat is de- 

sired, all sound wheat will be pri st the 
july-1t 


Gia ae LAND FOR SALE. 
The undersigned will offer for sale about 200 ACRES 
OF LAND, beautifully and conveniently located on the 
Round Bay, six miles above the U. S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. There is a beautiful site for a house, com- 
manding a fine view both of the water and the surround- 
ing country. The Land is bounded on one side by navi- 
water, and on the other by the Railroad; and the 
centre of it within a few minutes’ walk of the water and 
of the Railroad Station and Post Office at Crownsville. 
For the Epepese of Pep it has the full advantage of 
navigable water and of the railroad, and is within about 
two hours’ time of Baltimore and Washington and half 


an hour of Annapo 
ted to the growth of all the 





lis. 

The Land is fonecially adap 
most valuable fruits, as Peaches, roe" rapes, Straw- 

rries, &c., and is singularly exempted rom late spring 
frosts. The Fruit this season has entirely escaped the 
destruction which is so prevalent. 

A considerable a on of the land is peculiarly suited 
to the growth of the Cranberry, which promises to be the 
most uctive fruit. crop grown. There are a number 
of acres now in order for i and an abundance of 
plants of the best kind to stock it. 

The Tobacco made here is of very superior quality, and 
the Clover and Grain crops now growing will convince 
any one who sees them of the condition and quality of 
the soil. It has upon it two large new barns sufficient to 
cure 20,000 weight of Tobacco, with Corn House, Stable, 
Servants’ Quarters, &c. It has no Dwelling House, and 
on this account will be sold much below what land of the 
same quality can be ape for. Terms can be made ac 
commodating. N. B. WORTHING GTON, 

july Office 0. American Farmer. 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


The subscriber will sell his FARM, in Harford county. 
containing about 270 Acres—130 of which fs cleared land 
and in ahigh state of cultivation, mig been limed with 
about 100 bushels of lime to the acre, and improved with 
other manures | fertilizers—the balance in fine grow- 
ing Timber. Said Farm is under first rate fencing, and 
divided into suitable fields. This Farm.is located within 
half a mile of the Baltimore and Havre de Grace Turn- 
pike, one and a half miles from the town of Abingdon, 
and within two and a half miles of Edgewood Station, on 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and miners poieced, § -~ 
near to churches, schools, mills, &c. ae asa 
consist of a a large and convenient OWELLIN SPRI NG 
HOUSE, MEAT HOUSE, BARN, CORN HOUSE, G GRA- 
NARY and large STABLES, and "taken altogether is one 
of the et desirable places in the cou nty. 

Apply te WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
july-4t “American Farmer” office. 


SHORT HORN BULLS. 


‘For sale one twenty-four months, one fourteen months. 
and another two months old, by different sires—the two 
first ready for service this year, the latter deliverable at 
6 monthsold, Also; CALVEs of each sex, nearly Perak 
bred, deliverable as. last. Early application is best. 
jy-3t S.W. FICKLIN, Belmont, near Charlottsville,Va. 











of the Central Society. The Fair will commence on 
MONDAY, the 22d of aed: ont continue six days. 
N R. EDMUNDS, 





DURHAM CATTLE. 
HEIFERS, from at months to three years old, for 
sale by THOS. H Trappe, Calvert Co., Ma. 





President of the State Society, 
AMES LYONS, 


july-2t President of the Central Society. 


Apply direct, or naee gh WorrtHineton & Lewis. 
“American Farmer” office, epaltimore. july-5t 
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JOHN S. REESE & CoO., 


OFFICE, 74 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, 
PROPRIETORS OF 


RHES EK’S 
PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN 


(Or Manipulated) 
GUANO! 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


Phosphatic Guano 


AND 


South Amer. Bone Ash 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


wsPHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS 2a 


To consumers and the trade, at the lowest rates. They are groynd to a perfectly fine powder at our 
ven works, and are warranted as represented : 


500 tons Pure Bone Ash, 


Just received per bark Wenham from Buenos Ayres, and contains 76 fo 80 per cent. Phos- 





phate of Lime. 


1000 tons finely ground Sombrero Guano, 


Containing 70 to 80 per cent. Phosphate of Lime. 


500 tons finely ground Phosphatic Guano 


Containing 58 to 60 per cent. Phosphate of Lime. 


Also, UNGROUND SOMBRERO GUANO, 


BY THE CARGO, AFLOAT. 


I Samples of the above articles may be seen at our office, and the original cargoes may be 
examined at our Works. july-1t 
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HAY AND.GRAIN CAPS. 
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States, with satisfactory results. We have since learned that they can be had upon application tu 


Mr, JOHN C. GRAFFLIN, 
Proprietor of the Baltimore Bag Factory in this city. 


They are made of cotton cloth, chemically prepared, to shed rain and prevent mildew—six fect 
syuare, furnished with cords and pins, at the low price of 50 cents. 

Circulars, with explanatory remarks and references, fygrnished upon application-to his address, 
No. 77 South street, opposite Corn Exchange. july-1t 





N. 6. WORTHINGTON. : THOMAS B. LEWIS. 


+ THE AMERICAN FARMER 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, Proprietors. 


e 








FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Guanoes, Super-Phosphates, Bone Dust 
And other Fertilizers, Machinery, 
Farm Implements, Fruit Trees, 
’ Seeds, Cattle and Stock. 


J#Z-OUR TERMS ARE CASH. 
Address WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 


‘« American Farmer’ Office, Baltimore. 
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PLANTATION MILL, 


HARRISON’S PATENT. 


This is a reliable Mill, will give satisfaction, has solid French Burr Stones. Phe 20 inch Mill 
is adapted to Horse Power ; its capacity is 5 bushels Corn Meal per hour; makes first rate Flour. 


Price $105, cash, For sale by 
3 | THOMAS NORRIS, 
je , 141 PRATT STREET, Barruvore 











Ploughs, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Corn Shellers, — 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GRAIN CRADLES 


Of every valuable pattern—SINCLAIR’S, WOLFE’S, GRANT’S and BRYAN’S. 


{GRASS SCYTHES AND SNATHES, 


HORSE RAKES, GLEANERS, HAND RAKES, HAY FORKS—in short, every description of 
HARVESTING TOOLS. 


Field and Garden Seeds. 


HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED—$2.50 per Bushel. 


Winship’s Self-Ventilating Refrigerator, 


The best in use. Send for a Circular. Those who would have a real good Refrigerator, to preserve 
well and keep sweet and nice, should have WINSHIP’S. 


THOMAS NORRIS, 141 Pratr street, BALTIMORE. 





Drury ’s Horse Powers 
and Threshers. 


I would inform those who wish to purchase DRURY’S HORSE POWERS or THRESHERS, 
or the Castings for repairs, or wishing the same repaired, that I am prepared to accommodate them, 


having purchased his patterns for the same. 
THOMAS NORRIS, 
je 141 PRATT STREET, Battimore. 
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For the Harvest of 1860! 
BORUM & M’CLEAN, Norfolk, Va., 


Offer the readers of the American Farmer as large a variety of 


tS Harvest Implements and Machinery 


As can be found in any other establishment, North or South, and they guarantee to sell them .t 
manufacturers’ prices. Farmers, therefore, living contiguous to Norfolk, may obtain their supplies 
with much less trouble and expense of freight, &c. than if they send to a more distant market. 

We name in part our stock : 


HORSE POWERS. 


BALDWIN’S DOUBLE GEARED, manufactured in Norfolk, and is believed to be the best 
one of the kind before the public. 
PELTON’S TRIPLE GEARED, No. 1 and 2, for 4, 6 and 8 mules, 
SINCLAIR & CO’S HORSE POWERS, of all the stylés made by them, and at their list prices. 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO’S IMPROVED RAILWAY POWER, THRESHER AND WIN- 
NOWER furnished, at short notice. 


Threshing Machines 


Of the most approved patterns, with spiral or straight bars, and to run with gearing or band. 


Reapers and Mowers. 


ALLEN’S LARGE SOUTHERN REAPER; MANNY’S, McCORMICK’S and STETSON’S 
REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, at manufacturers’ prices. 


Fanning Mills. 


MONTGOMERY’S celebrated ROCKAWAY FAN, 'SINCLAIR’S WHEAT and CORN FAN, 
and all the most approved kinds. 


Grain Cradles. 


GRANT’S, WOLF’S and WILCOX’S Patterns, of vatious lengths, and with 5 and 6 fingers. 


Wheat Gleaners or Spring ‘Tooth Horse Rakes, 


94 feet long, 26 teeth, and other sizes if wanted; WOODEN RAKES, FORKS, and all other goods 
of that kind; extra SCYTHE BLADES, for grass and grain; SNEATHS, SCYTHE STONES 
and RIFLES. 

f& As we cannot, in this advertisement, give full particulars as to sizes, prices, &c., we refer 
the reader to our Catalogue and Circulars, which we will mail, post paid, to all applicants. 


BORUM & M’CLEAN, Manufacturers, 
‘FARMERS’ HEAD QUARTERS,” NORFOLK, Va. 
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(MAN AN), 
iii Horse. Power, 
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Vili W.W. DINGEE & CO’S 


‘Iron Thresher 
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Gearing is the best means of driving « 





Nh I Ii this out. That all who prefer a strap ma- 
t N a i IK ji" chine may also have the advantages of 
i can try his machine both ways, and then 
\ifh th use that which he likes best. The gearing 
( Mi 
1 \ the Thresher by band. 
\] i / Farmers intending to buy 


Threshing Machines 


This year, will please remember that W. 
W. DINGEE & ©0O., of York, Pa., make 
the most durable and complete PELTON 
TRIPLE GEARED HORSE POWER and 
THRESHER, with Revolving Straw Carrier. 
now in the market. hese Machines are 
warranted to be well made, and to work well. 
and will be delivered anywhere in Balti- 
more at the prices named. 
No. 1—8 horse Power, 30 inch Geared 
Thresher, with Straw Carrier........ $1iz 
No. 2—4 or 6 horse Power and 25 in. 
Geared Thresher, with Straw Carrier 1451) 
For full description and cuts of our Ma- 
chines, see May number of the American 
Farmer. Tf further information is wanted. 
write for a Circular to W. W. DINGEE & 
CO., York, Pa. We have Machines of al! 
kinds constantly on hand. Our Machines 
may also be had of the following Agricui- 
tural Dealers : 


Thomas Norris, Baltimore, Md.; J. P. 
Bartholow, E. T. Simpson, Washington. 
D. C.; Mead & Marye, Addison, Wallace 
& Co., Alexandria, Va.; P. H. Stark. 
Richmond, Va.; John Rowiett & Co., Pe- 
' tersburg, Va.; Johnson & Frost, Wheeling. 
Va.; F.W. Cornwell, Say, annah, Ga. ; Car- 
michael & Bean, Augusta, Ga.; Clarke & 
Lewis, Atlanta, Ga.; Armstrong & Cv.. 
Nashville, Tenn., C. Powell & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Dowden, Bro. & Gunn, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; H. T. Brent & Co., Paris, Ky.: 
Wilder, Robinson & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
John F. Dair, Cincinnati, Ohio; Plant & 
Bro., St. Louis, Mo. je 


WW if 5; gearing, we make each Thresher so that it 
it ia s 
will not at all interfere with the running of 
it 


. q ie 
L\ NY r} 4 
il ; Mt Thresher, but many persons have not foun: 
NI may be driven either way. The purchaser 
Hy ) \ ny 
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FIG: I. 











